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THE MILITARY EDUCATION 
OF ROBERT E. LEE* 


By Brigadier General Eben Swift, U. S. Army, Retired 


Foreword 


The object of this study is to preserve a part of the ma- 
terial of a series of lectures delivered at The Army War 
College in the years 1907-10. Some shape is also given to 
notes which were made during extensive staff rides of the 
Class of Army Officers over the field of operations in Vir- 
ginia, Maryland and Pennsylvania during the same years. 

If certain phases are treated with more attention to detail 
than others it is due to the desire to follow the plan indicated 
in the title, and to introduce this element into the voluminous 
literature already available on the subject of General Lee. 

E. S. 


* Copyright 1926. Brig. Gen. Eben Swift, U. S. Army, Retired. 
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Tue EpucaTIon or Rospert E. 


The first impressions of Robert Edward Lee were military. 
He drew them from the romantic career of his father, Henry 
Lee, the “Light Horse Harry” of the Revolutionary War, 
Lieutenant at 19, Captain at 20, Major and Lieutenant Colonel 
at 25, Commander of a picked body of partisans, later a stu- 
dent of history, a writer and an author. Washington said 
that he had “great resources of genius.” Greene admitted that 
he was “indebted to this officer more than to any other for 
the advantages gained over the enemy in the operations of 
the last campaign.” Lafayette said, “If it can be done by any 
human being it will be executed by Lee.” The last years of 
his life were devoted to the preparation of a book on “The 
War in the Southern Department”, which was completed in 
1809, but not published till 1824. Both the manuscript and 
the printed volume must have been accessible to Robert, prob- 
ably eagerly perused by him, and may have filled him with 
the military ardor which sent him to the Military Academy 
at the age of 18 years. During his youth he must have met 
many old friends and companions of his father in the early 
days. The father of Joseph E. Johnston, his classmate at West 
Point, was a member of “Lee’s Legion”. 

Henry Lee was sent with Greene to the Carolinas in 1780 
with a picked command designed for partisan work. The book 
makes claim that he outpointed the terrible Tarleton on several 
occasions because his men were better riders and were better 
mounted than the enemy. Much might be said about his ser- 
vices in minor war, fight and foray, surprise, ruse and strat- 
agem, all of which were quite notable, appropriate to his youth 
and command and of good record in the annals of that day. 

The battle of Guilford Court House, N. C., on March 15, 
1781, marks a turning point in the war. The Southern Cam- 
paign under Lincoln, Gates and Greene had not given favorable 
results for two years. Georgia, South Carolina and most of 
North Carolina were in the hands of the British. Lord Corn- 
wallis was satisfied that his work in those states was completed, 
so he decided to march back to Virginia. 
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General Greene planned with the advice and approval of his 
senior subordinates to continue the former line of action and 
to follow the Army of Cornwallis as his main objective. 

It was then that Lee, the junior in rank and the most youth- 
ful in age, proposed a plan which was radically opposed to the 
one which had already been accepted. It was to leave Corn- 
wallis in the air and to lead the army of Greene back to South 
Carolina, to break the line of communication between Char- 
leston and the British posts in the interior and then to recon- 
quer South Carolina and Georgia. The idea was adopted. 

The result was as Lee had planned and foreseen. The 
British were expelled from every post in the Carolinas and 
Georgia. Other considerable results greatly added to the fame 
of General Greene and perhaps led to the final surrender of 
Cornwallis at Yorktown. 

Thus we see that this young Lieutenant Colonel at the age of 
25 years, about the age of Napoleon in the first Italian Cam- 
paign, had grown from the position of a leader in partisan war 
into that of an adviser to an army commander. 

Can we doubt that young Robert, the son, made note of 
this and put it away for future use? 


Henry LEE, Jr. 


Among these character building influences of Robert we must 
give some place to his elder brother Henry Lee, junior, who 
was about seventeen years his senior in age. This Henry 
was a major in the War of 1812, served about two years and 
declined reappointment after the war. He published a number 
of books, among others, a revised edition of his father’s work 
on the war in the Carolinas. He had a controversy with 
Thomas Jefferson in reply to the latter’s remarks about the 
father’s book, and began a life of Napoleon Bonaparte, of 
which only one volume was published in 1824. This volume 
included the events of May, 1796, and was by far the best 
thing on any part of Napoleon’s Campaigns that had been 
published up to that time. He spent his later years in France 
and was acquainted with the mother of Napoleon and with 
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many of the prominent soldiers of the Empefor who were then 
living. 

The completion of this work was prevented by the death 
of the author in 1837. Whether he left any notes or manu- 
script for future volumes I do not know, although it would 
be strange if he did not. 

Military criticism of that day partook of the psychology of 
the mob. The greater part of the world was wild with hate 
of Napoleon. Even Walter Scott descended to low abuse and 
false history. Henry Lee answered Scott but ignored the bal- 
ance. His estimate of Napoleon as a soldier may be found 
in two short paragraphs. Thus, page 114, “Especially mem- 
orable is that judgment which enabled him to foreshadow with 
perfect accuracy of discernment the consequences of a post- 
poned operation in the fears and necessities of the enemy.” 
And again, page 534, he ascribed to Napoleon an ability “to 
penetrate the character of your enemy, to inspire him with fear 
and to act on that fear.” 

‘It calls for no great flight of fancy to picture to ourselves ) 
the younger brother reading and rereading these small para- 
graphs and storing them in his memory for future use. 


West Point, 1825-1829. 


A master-builder made the plan and laid the foundation of 
our Military Academy as it has existed to this day. His name 
was Sylvanus Thayer and his work began in 1817, fifteen years 
after the first start, and it ended in 1833. Having graduated 
in 1808, and having examined the military schools of Europe, 
he was prepared to correct faults and to inaugurate a system of 
his own. It was simple enough to introduce a Roman disci- 
pline and precise forms of drill and maneuver, but his main de- 
sire was that the school should be a maker of men. 

He sought in every way to build up that cadet spirit which 
has borne so well the test of camp and court and battle line in 
this last hundred years. His daily orders were filled with 
gentle admonition and mild reproof, appeals to a sense of 
duty, of honor, of gentlemanly conduct. Disreputable acts 
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were boldly stated in such a way as to make comment un- 
necessary and to invite a healthy sentiment in the entire corps. 
Punishment was prompt and an order to “leave West Point 
without delay” would sometimes end a career. In cases of 
general worthlessness, it was usual to order a Court of “En- 
quiry” to report on the general conduct of a cadet. If found to 
be inattentive, unsoldierly and ungentlemanly, he was sum- 
marily dismissed. Cadets were cited by name in orders for 
frequent delinquencies and were warned that a change for the 
better was expected. 


Lee was a model cadet, graduating number 2 in his class, 
with no demerits in his four years of service. Four others of 
the class had no demerits. His class began with 87 and grad- 
uated 46. There were 26 who were deficient in studies, prob- 
ably 13 deficient in conduct and 2 not examined but who per- 
haps resigned to avoid the examination. At that time it appears 
that cadets with more than 300 demerits in a year were re- 
ported to the War Department as deficient in conduct and rec- 
ommended for discharge, sometimes with a recommendation 
for clemency in proper cases. 


In the Cadet Battalion, Lee had the position of Adjutant, 
which has always been the prize awarded to the most soldierly 
man in a class. 

In 1818 a textbook on the Science of War and Fortification, 
written by Colonel Guy De Vernon, Professor of Engineering 
of the Polytechnic School of France, translated by Captain J. 
M. O’Conner of the United States Army, was introduced at the 
Military Academy and used up to an unknown date. 

The original text had been submitted to the revision of a 
board of distinguished Marshals and Engineers and by order 
_ of Emperor Napoleon was adopted as a textbook. It was in 
two volumes with an atlas. 

In the introduction, the translator invites attention to the 
need of a general summary of the principles and maxims of 
grand tactics and operations “‘because the works on these and 
other branches of war are locked up in the French and German 
languages which few foreigners understand.” He therefore 
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supplies it in an appendix which “contains the best principles 
and maxims of such writers as Guibert, Lloyd, Tempelhoff and 
Jomini, particularly of the latter, whose work is considered 
a masterpiece and as the highest authority. Indeed no man 
should pretend to be capable of commanding any considerable 
body of troops unless he has studied and meditated on the 
principles laid down by Jomini.” He introduces the appendix 
as “A Summary of the principles and maxims of grand tactics 
and operations” with a preliminary notice, in which he speaks 
of Jomini in even higher terms. He says “General Jomini has 
transcended all writers on war and has exhibited the most 
extraordinary powers of analyzing and combining military op- 
erations. His work forms an epoch in the history of the sci- 
ence and should be read by every person ambitious of extend- 
ing their knowledge or of understanding military history. The 
writer has enlightened the annals of his own and future times, 
by referring events to principles and causes; and he has re- 
duced the hitherto mysterious science of war to a few self- 
evident principles and axioms. From a work of such excel- 
lence the following summary is chiefly taken.” 


At that time the chair of Engineering at West Point was 
filled by Professor Crozet, a native of France, a graduate of 
the Polytechnic School, a veteran of the Napoleonic wars. It 
was probably on his recommendation that the book was adopted 
at West Point. 


Professor D. H. Mahan was professor of Engineering in 
1832 and we find that the De Vernon book was continued as a 
textbook until his own lithographic notes and books took its 
place, but we do not know when that occurred. In 1841 he 
was using his own notes on the composition of armies and 
strategy. In 1848 he introduced his “Advanced guard and 
Outposts, with the essential principles of Strategy and Grand 
Tactics.” 

O’Connor’s appendix to the science of war contained only 
106 pages and as Professor Mahan seems to have shared the 
common estimate of Jomini it is probable that his own notes 
and lectures were an amplification of the early textbook, and 
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that it continued to be the gospel and military primer for the 
future commanders of the armies of the Civil War. 


War Wirth Mexico, 1846-1848. 


At the beginning of the war with Mexico, Lee was a Captain 
of Engineers. He was forty years of age and had been an 
officer for seventeen years. Strictly speaking he had not served 
with troops. Although there had been continuous war with 
the Indians, most of that time in Florida and elsewhere, it did 
not have a place for his special arm of the service. So far as 
we are informed he had not progressed further in military art 
and leadership than was indicated by the course of study and 
discipline in use at West Point during his cadetship. 

It is safe to conclude that he was familiar with the two 
books, one by his father and one by his brother, to which 
reference has been made. He also had a valuable asset in be- 
ing an excellent horseman, which was to serve him well in his 
entire military career. 

His first assignment was to the Staff of General Wool on 
the border, where he soon showed his mettle by making a 
reconnaissance of forty miles alone at night, followed by an- 
other by day with an escort of cavalry, and reporting the 
strength and position of Santa Anna. 

He then joined the Vera Cruz expedition and it soon became 
evident that he was to be the chief military adviser as well as 
the Chief Scout of General Scott. 

When the army, in the advance on the City of Mexico, had 
reached Puebla, one hundred and fifty miles from the base of 
supplies at the seacoast, it was necessary to halt to await re- 
inforcements to replace the troops who had to be discharged on 
account of the expiration of their term of enlistment. When 
they arrived the force amounted to about 14,000 men, of whom 
about 3,000 were either sick or convalescent. To continue the 
march and to make the necessary detachments to guard the 
line of communications as well as to guard the line of supplies 
in an enemy’s country, filled with guerillas, would have reduced 
the army to a negligible strength. It was therefore decided to 
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abandon the line of communications, leaving the sick and con- 
valescents at Puebla and to continue the march on the Mexican 
Capitol. 

To cut loose from your base is supposed to be the most un- 
usual as well as the most dangerous decision in war. Napoleon 
in his march on Moscow did not do so. 

We do not know whether this decision was taken by Scott 
independently of any suggestion from another. We only 
know that Lee was his most trusted subordinate, whose advice 
had been freely taken at the siege of Vera Cruz and at the 
battle of Cerro Gordo. In any event the decision was very 
much like that which Lee himself afterwards adopted in his 
two invasions of Maryland and Pennsylvania and at other 
times during the Civil War when he deliberately uncovered his 
line of retreat. 

The advance on the City of Mexico was a series of flanking 
operations against an enemy who was able to occupy strong po- 
sitions against frontal attack and with flanks that seemed to 
be secure. Roads were scarce and the country was difficult. 
The frontal attack would have resulted in heavy loss even if 
successful. 

The flank attack was ancient in war, at least as old as Epam- 
inondas, but it had been brought to its highest perfection by 
Frederick when he fought alone against Europe. The West 
Point textbook to which we so often refer contained a full de- 
scription of its use by him in the Seven Years War. His suc- 
cess was due to the superior mobility of his troops due to long 
training and an iron discipline. Simple as it seems to us at 
this day it was as much of a surprise to his enemies as the ruses 
and stratagems of Hannibal had been to the legions of Rome. 

When Frederick found his enemy in line of battle he formed 
up as if to attack. Then breaking from line into column he 
marched by the flank into position across the exposed flank 
of the enemy, and there wheeled from column into line for 
the attack. Today it would be just “Squads Right”, “Column 
half left’, “Squads Left”, “Guide Center”. 

This was the method at Prague, Kollin, Rosbach, Leuthen, 
Zorndorf, Kunersdorf, and by this simple maneuver a great 
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army sometimes in full view, marched around the enemy until 
ready to form line to attack with the swiftness of lightning. 
Owing to the difficulty of the country to be passed over the 
problem was not so simple in Mexico but the principle re- 
mained. 

Three battles were fought to reach the City of Mexico—at 
Cerro Gordo, at Contreras, and at Cherubusco. From first to 
last Lee was the Chief Scout, in fact the Buffalo Bill of the 
American Army. But Cody did his work on the rolling 
prairies of our great west ; he was familiar with the haunts and 
hunting grounds of the Indians. Lee was in an unknown land, 
unmapped, with sheep trails for roads, with mountains, mo- 
rasses and lava beds in the way. Lee found the weak points 
of the enemy, reported them to Scott, led the attacking columns 
and even made a way for the artillery. It is evident that the 
decisions of Scott were the result of the personal reconnais- 
sances of Lee, by day and at night—sometimes alone or with 
a few men. The close relation between cause and effect is 
best shown by his itinerary, thus: 

Reconnaissance by Lee, April 15-17, 1847. 

Battle of Cerro Gordo, April 17-18, 1847. 

Reconnaissance by Lee, through the Pedregal 
and back, August 18-19, 1847. 

Battle of Contreras, August 19-20, 1847. 

Reconnaissance of Cuyoacan, August 20, 1847. 

Battle of Cherubusco, August 20, 1847. 

In fact he caught the pace of his potent sire at his best, from 
the start at Vera Cruz untill the storming of Chapultepec, when 
he “fainted from a wound and the loss of two nights’ sleep at 
the batteries.” 

In his reports we find that General Scott distributes much 
perfunctory praise as is usual in such operations, but when he 
speaks of Lee he seems at a loss to find a full expression for 
his thoughts. He never mentions the name of Lee without 
some characterization such as “constantly distinguished”, “in- 
defatigable”, “daring”, “laborious”, “conspicuous”, “felicitous 
in execution”. On the whole the Commanding General gives 
to Lee a higher praise than to any other man in his army. He 
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often gives credit to the subordinate for things which a less 
generous man would have claimed for himself. 

At one time Scott says that he sent seven members of his 
staff to take an order across the Pedregal (lava beds) before 
the battle of Contreras but all failed except Lee who went 
across and back. 

The campaign in Mexico gave Lee abundant opportunities 
to observe the personal characteristics of many men whom he 
was to find opposed to him later in the war between the states. 
McClellan was at Scott’s headquarters during the entire cam- 
paign. Hooker was Adjutant General for General Pillow; 
Meade, Burnside and Grant were also in the army. The list 
comprises all the commanders except Pope who led the armies 
of the North in Virginia. When one considers the small size 
of the Army and Lee’s position at Scott’s headquarters, he 
must have been able to form a fair estimate of each of them, 
whether by personal contact or by camp rumor. And when 
in later years he called to mind the wise remark of his brother 
in his life of Napoleon, that the Emperor had a habit of study- 
ing the character of the enemy’s commander, he must have 
searched his memory many times during the Civil War for 
light upon the habits of thought of these former companions. 


West Pornt Miuitary Acapemy, 1852-1855. 


After the Mexican War the next event that we note was 
Lee’s detail to duty as Superintendent of the Military Academy 
at West Point, 1852-1855. Work of this kind has always been 
counted as duty with troops. For our purposes here it is of 
special importance to observe that the officers on duty there had 
organized a “Napoleon Club” in 1848, for the critical study 
of the Campaigns of that great master. Meetings were held 
several times each month in rooms of the Academic building, 
on the walls of which large-scale maps were painted, showing 
the various theaters of war, and illustrating the tactical and 
strategical movements of each campaign. Professor D. H. 
Mahan, the head of the Department of Engineering, presided. 
He was five years senior to Lee at the Academy and had spent 
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four years in France, engaged in professional studies. The 
maps were there in 1876, and probably until the new academic 
building replaced the former some years later. The professor 
assigned the subjects and each member was given six weeks in 
which to prepare his demonstration. The interest of the meet- 
ings was enhanced by the lectures of the professor himself, his 
keen, incisive criticisms, and his instructive analyses of these 
studies. George B. McClellan had been an active member of 
the club for three years prior to the arrival of Lee. Among 
the papers that he had prepared was one of 120 pages on Na- 
poleon’s Campaign of 1812, and another on the Campaign of 
Wagram. Among other campaigns that we know of were 
Waterloo by B. S. Alexander, Russia by G. W. Smith and 
1796 by D. H. Maury. When we consider the number of 
officers on duty at that time and the frequency of the meet- 
ings it is reasonable to conclude that the entire career of Na- 
poleon was discussed in a single year. We have no information 
on record of any particular activity of Lee himself in these 
meetings. If at that time he had sufficient curiosity to consult 
the records of the club he might have found, in McClellan’s 
study of a famous retreat, some light upon the constitutional 
tendency of that officer as a commander, which would have 
been useful in 1862. 

The Textbook of 1817 had been suggested and approved by 
Emperor Napoleon and had been used in the principal military 
school of France. It described the tactics of Frederick and of 
his predecessors as far back as Turenne in 1675 but was silent 
on the subject of Napoleon himself. The emperor did not 
care to have his methods explained and published to the world. 
He was shocked to find that Jomini had caught the idea in his 
early volumes published in 1805-6, and he caused the remaining 
volumes to be suppressed. As a result the really valuable les- 
sons of these campaigns were not available for some years. 

After the fall of Napoleon military literature was highly 
colored by prejudice and passion. Thiers’ History of the Con- 
sulate and the Empire appeared in France about 1847 but was 
too romantic for the use of military students. None of Jomini’s 
great works appeared in this country before the Civil War. 
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Henry Lee’s Life of Napoleon was never finished. Under these 
conditions the Napoleon Club at West Point was able to give 
great opportunities for a correct appreciation of the latest de- 
velopments in the art of war. 


Crvit War Periop, 1861-1862. 


When the Civil War began Robert E. Lee had been com- 
missioned officer for thirty-two years, but his service with 
troops had amounted to only eight years. Outside of the facts 
which we have stated we have nothing on which to base state- 
ments to show that he had pursued any particular course of 
military study such as would have fitted him for high com- 
mand. A close comparison, however, will show many points 
in common with Napoleonic methods of war which may justify 
the conclusion that he had studied them well. . 

It is curious to note also that Napoleon Bonaparte, from the 
time he became an officer in the Army in 1785 until 1793, was 
only three years on duty with troops out of eight years. There 
is, however, good reason to believe that he spent a portion of 
that time in studying early campaigns in Northern Italy. 

In March, 1862, about eight months after the battle of Bull 
Run General Lee found his opportunity. He was then nom- 
inally in command of all the Southern Armies, which meant that 
he was the military adviser of President Davis, or as we would 
say it now, the Chief of Staff. 

At that time McClellan was starting the Peninsula Cam- 
paign. Joseph E. Johnston commanded the armies defending 
Richmond. Jackson was in the valley of Virginia where he 
was threatened by several Federal commands. The attack or 
defense of Richmond was the main point at issue between the 
North and the South. The former had abundant forces to 
reach its objective but they were scattered. Both McClellan 
and Johnston were calling for more men, one on the offensive 
and the other on the defensive. Lee resolved to change the 
Federal objective from fhe capture of Richmond to the de- 
fense of Washington, by reenforcing Jackson instead of John- 
ston. Although at a considerable distance from Jackson, Lee 
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was able to plan the several movements of the Valley Campaign 
on such broad lines as to get a strategic result while leaving 
the tactical details to Jackson. 

The effect was instantaneous. The attacker was attacked. 
McDowell’s force, upon which McClellan was counting for 
the capture of Richmond, was held to defend Washington. 
Stanton telegraphed: “The enemy in great force are advancing 
on Washington. 

The idea of defending a city or a locality by marching away 
from it recalls the strategy of Frederick in October, 1758. 
After being badly defeated at Hohenkirchen by the Austrian 
Army advancing on Saxony, the King marched around the 
enemy and made for Silesia. In this way he forced the enemy 
to follow him, saved Saxony and turned his defeat into a 
victory. This operation also suggested one to Napoleon Bona- 
parte at the outset of his career. At the siege of Toulon the 
Generals of the Directory laughed at the proposal of the young 
Captain who told them that the way to relieve the city was to 
seize and fortify the entrance to the harbor several miles away, 
thus getting command of the line of supply of the British fleet 
which was in the harbor. He finally carried his point and the 
result was as he had predicted. We find the story well told 
in the Life of Napoleon by Henry Lee Junior. 

Searching further through these leagues of space and years 
of time to the war in the Carolinas we remember that Henry 
Lee proposed to Greene that he retrace his steps instead of fol- 
lowing Cornwallis into Virginia. “Shall our Army”, he asked, 
“wait upon the enemy or shall we instantly advance upon 
Camden?” Again he said: “We must give the law to the 
enemy”, which states in a few words the policy that Robert, 
the son, practiced throughout his career. We noted that Henry 
graduated in 1782 from the school of Minor War and entered 
the higher field of Grand Tactics. Now, eighty years later we 
find Robert, the son, former “Chief Scout” of Scott in Mexico, 
promoting himself into the company which Sir Frederick 
Maurice names “The Select band of Great Generals”. 

After the indecisive battle of Seven Pines, May 31, 1862, 
Lee replaced Johnston in the command of the army of Northern 
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Virginia. It was still necessary to hasten the withdrawal of 
McClellan. 

The Federal Commander had divided his army in the pres- 
ence of the enemy by placing Porter’s Corps on the north side 
of the Chickahominy River, which was an unfordable stream. 

Lee now planned to overwhelm Porter by bringing Jackson 
secretly from the valley to join with the divisions of Longstreet, 
D. H. Hill and A. P. Hill in a surprise attack. The attack was 
to begin with Jackson on the left and continue by echelon to 
the right, then to sweep down the Chickahominy. As it turned 
out Jackson was late, Hill became impatient and attacked too 
soon, thus making the orderly attack impossible. The result 
was that Porter escaped at night across the river with heavy 
losses. Lee had used about 60,000 men against about 34,000 
at the north side of the river, while he contained McClellan’s 
main army of 75,000 with about 28,000 in front of Richmond. 
We observe here the increased power of the defensive due to 
the rifle and the percussion cap. 

Lee had divided his army in the presence of the enemy, 
ordered a concentration on the battlefield, uncovered his line 
of retreat, fought with his front to a flank, and ordered an 
echelon attack, all in one battle. It was too hard a task for a 
new army. Lee took ventures that had caused the greatest 
soldiers to pause. But the net result was to cause McClellan 
to give up his campaign against Richmond. 

The main point in this battle was the concentration on pdte 
field of battle, with Jackson entering from the valley. In the 
West Point Textbook of 1817 we find one of the best ex- 
amples in history of this maneuver. In 1757 Frederick united 
his army on the field of battle at Prague and won a great victory 
over the Austrians. At a later period under Moltke in 1866 
a greater battle over the same enemy was won at Koniggratz. 

Among the Lessons that Lee had studied thirty-three years 
before was one which appears as a quotation from Jomini, 
in the West Point textbook. Referring to Frederick it says: 
“He found in himself that confidence which cannot be defined, 
and which made up for all that his arms had lost. He was 
never greater than at this time. His plans, as grand as they 
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were unexpected, stupefied the moral powers of his enemies, 
he knew how to keep his armies apart a suitable distance, in 
order to carry his greatest force against that which was most 
dangerous ; whilst with the residue of his troops he maintained 
an admirable defensive, held the others in check and prevented 
them from attempting anything decisive. He was able to de- 
ceive them by flattering hopes, which made them lose sight 
of the ensemble and harmony of their operations.” 

These words of Jomini were used to introduce the subject of 
interior lines of operation, used by Frederick against the 
French, Austrians and others who were closing in upon him 
in 1758. 

Defeated by the Austrians at Kollin in Bohemia, assailed on 
all sides by the armies of the coalition, he left a portion of his 
troops as a bait for the Austrians and marched northwest into 
Saxony against the army of the French and the Germanic body. 
He defeated them at Rosbach, pursued to Querfurt, and then 
marched eastward across Saxony into Silesia where the balance 
of his army had retreated and had been followed and defeated 
by the Austrians. Here he concentrated his forces, fought 
the Austrians at Leuthen, beat them and drove them back into 
Bohemia, with a loss of 50,000 men. These two decisive bat- 
tles were fought in thirty days. 

Lee’s use of interior lines against McClellan and Pope in 
1862 shows many points in common with this one of Frederick. 
Having followed McClellan until the Army of the Potomac 
had committed itself to reembarking at Harrison’s landing, he 
hastened to Gordonsville at the northwest to attack the second 
army under Pope before he could be reenforced by McClellan. 

The two campaigns naturally differ in detail but are alike 
in conception and result. In the first case Frederick shook 
off the converging armies of the coalition; in the other case 
Lee freed Virginia from the Northern invasion. General 
Halleck the translator of Jomini’s Life of Napoleon and author 
of an “Art of War” was then the “Military Adviser” or 
Chief of Staff of the Federal Government. Fully aware of the 
danger of exterior lines of operation he advised against Mc- 
Clellan’s plan and was overruled. His scheme of operating 
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from Fredericksburg would have avoided many disasters to the 
North at this time. 

General John Pope was commanding the Northern forces 
which had been so badly scattered at the northwest, and he was 
full of fight. He announced a policy of “attack not defense”, 
“to seek the adversary and beat him when found”. 

Those very words were in a few days to be the battle cry 
of Lee, in effect if not in words. 

Pope took up a position in the angle formed by the junction 
of the Rapidan and Robertson Rivers, and Lee faced him at the 
south. On one face of the angle there was a long narrow 
ridge named Clarke’s Mountain. Lee planned to march his 
army, concealed by this height, across the front of Pope, ford 
the river, and attack the enemy on his left and rear. It had 
been the favorite move of Frederick in many battles, described 
in the old West Point book. It was to be on August 18 but 
as the cavalry had not yet arrived it had to be postponed. 
Then an aide-de-camp of Stuart was captured with the orders 
and the plan was revealed to the Northern commander. Pope 
retreated in a hurry to the Rappahannock River. It was a sore 
disappointment to the Confederate commander but it changed 
the mental attitude of Pope. 

Lee followed and after several attempts to get the tactical 
advantage he decided to divide his army in the presence of the 
enemy and to detach an inferior force against the enemy’s 
rear. We can account for this decision by three facts. First, 
that McClellan’s troops from the Peninsula were near at hand 
hurrying to join Pope; second, that Pope’s morale had been 
shaken by his retreat from the Rapidan; third, that an attack 
on the weakest point of an enemy will cause him to abandon 
his own plans in order to meet that attack—one of the excellent 
maxims of Jomini. Of course the “weakest point” of an army 
is always the rear. See the 1st and 2d Maxims as stated in the 
textbook. Altogether there seems to have been a big factor 
of safety which was accurately estimated by Lee in this move. 

Comparison of this maneuver with four examples from Na- 
poleon’s Campaigns shows that the Emperor did not uncover his 
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line of retreat but that his “factor of safety” was small or 
negligible. He had several failures and one success. 

Jackson marched under the mountain’s screen through Tho- 
roughfare Gap, 56 miles in two days, debouched upon the rear 
of Pope, destroyed his base of supplies at Manassas, retreated 
towards Aldie Gap, took up a defensive position behind the em- 
bankment of an unfinished railroad, well fitted to his command, 
a ready made fortification from which he could stand for the 
attack of Pope’s army, with a safe line of retreat in his rear. 
Every one who was at the first battle of Bull Run knew about 
that old embankment, and the details of the whole plan must 
have been worked out in advance. On August 30 Lee for 
the second time concentrated his army on the field of battle. 
The Northern general in his eagerness to “bag Jackson and 
his whole crowd” gave his antagonist an opportunity to form 
a line of battle well known of old as the crotchet to the front, 
that is to say that the front of the Confederate army formed 
an obtuse angle opening toward the enemy with Jackson on 
one side, Longstreet on the other side and artillery at the center 
so placed as to enfilade either the one or the other of the attack- 
ing forces. It was the “oblique order of battle” of the old 
book. When Jackson drew upon himself the attack of the 
Northern army Longstreet was able to advance with small 
opposition. A simultaneous advance of Jackson combined with 
the flank attack resulted in defeat for Pope. Longstreet’s in- 
ability to estimate a military situation, which he could not see, 
saved the Federal army from a greater disaster. 

The Northern army retreated to Centerville and Lee once 
again made a detachment with an enferior force to the enemy’s 
rear, sending Jackson from Sudley Springs by the Little River 
Turnpike toward Fairfax Court House. Pope had suspected 
this movement so Jackson was met by Northern troops at 
Ox Hill where the incident was closed at night in a heavy 
thunderstorm. Pope was now ready to go back to Washington 
and on September 2 he was relieved from command. 

The numerous moves of Lee in dividing his army in the 
presence of the enemy, sending a detachment in inferior force 
to the enemy’s rear on two occasions, concentrating on the 
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field of battle in the oblique order, shows that he was able to 
borrow from the great masters some of their best moves in 
the game. 

With the Northern army retreating on Washington a serious 
problem was presented to the Southern general with an in- 
ferior army. It was useless to think of sitting down before 
Washington. The only alternative was to invade the North. 

From the point of view of maneuvering, the possibilitics 
of mountain and valley which Lee had seen so well in Virginia. 
were duplicated at the North of the Potomac, while the po- 
litical results of victory in that hostile territory would be far 
greater and perhaps decisive. To transfer the seat of war into 
the enemy’s country would make it necessary to expose or 
abandon his line of communications, scatter his army for sub- 
sistence and concentrate for action. To accept these antagon- 
istic conditions he required a confidence in himself only equalled 
by Frederick after the battles of Kolin and Hohenkirchen. 

Military critics have their “day in court” when a commander 
is not successful. Extravagant plans have been ascribed to 
Lee at this time but his correspondence with Davis makes it 
plain that he looked for results more by maneuvering than by 
fighting. His condition and his state of mind may have been 
about the same as they were with Frederick in 1758 at the time 
of his invasion of Moravia. What Jomini said of Frederick 
might well apply to Lee, by merely a substitution of the name 
of one for the other. “It has already been observed that the 
defensive was not adapted to his state of affairs. In this as in 
the defense of a fortress, by sheer force of skill and bravery 
its capture may be retarded, but unless it receive succor, in the 
end it will have to capitulate.” * * * “Moreover Silesia 
(Virginia) had born the burden of the preceding campaign 
and the King (Lee) would still have been forced to make war 
at her expense. Furthermore a battle lost in his own states 
must have been attended with far more perilous consequences 
that a defeat under the walls of Vienna (in Maryland) since 
the former would have precluded the possibility of retrieving 
such a disaster.” Again an advance into Maryland would be 
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“giving the law to the enemy” after the manner proposed by 
Light Horse Harry in 1782. 

The Maryland campaign however would leave the Southern 
line of communications exposed, but it threatened that of the 
North as well as Washington which he knew was a very sen- 
sitive point. 

Having made his decision Lee moved promptly, crossed the 
Potomac and on September 7 was at Frederick, Maryland. His 
line of communications was by Leesburg, Manassas, Gordons- 
ville, more than 180 miles, of which 55 was a wagon road across 
a large river and passing within a day’s march of Washington. 
However he planned to abandon this exposed line for a some- 
what safer but longer line by Staunton in the Shenandoah 
Valley, where it would get some protection from the Blue 
Ridge Mountains. Much of it was wagon road. 

Lee divided his army in the presence of the enemy, scatter- 
ing his forces from Hagerstown in Maryland to Loudoun 
Heights in Virginia, nearly forty miles. 

For the second time since the Clarke’s Mountain affair, the 
enemy got a copy of Lee’s orders. McClellan saw his chance 
and moved to attack the widely separated forces of the South, 
Lee countered by holding the passes of the Blue Ridge while 
concentrating less than one-half of his army on Sharpsburg, 
and stood for battle there with his front to a flank, with the 
Potomac River and a canal in his rear, and with a large part 
of his army engaged in the capture of Harper’s Ferry, seven- 
teen miles away. The Antietam Creek was in front of the po- 
sition but no attempt was made to hold it. In this case, as at 
Fredericksburg later, the weakness of a river as a line of de- 
fense was rightly estimated while the preference was given to 
the commanding heights in rear. 

McClellan maneuvered in plain view, sending his corps across 
the creek on one day to get in position to attack on the next, 
much as the Russians did at Austerlitz when they marched 
against Napoleon’s right. 

On the next day Lee’s fine was about three miles long, from 
Nicodemus Run to Burnside’s Bridge. Counting the whole 
force that he put into the fight from first to last he had at least 
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12,000 men to a mile of front, 7 men to a yard, 3 guns to 
100 yards, 680 men to 100 yards. It was therefore quite right 
for him to stand and fight. 


First Stage of the battle. 


Jackson’s first line was a half mile long and was held by 
4,400 men at five men to a yard. Hooker attacked with 12,000 
men at 15 toa yard. Hood with 2,000 men and three brigades 
of D. H. Hill with 4,500 made a counter attack, driving Hooker 
back through the cornfield. Thus Hooker’s 12,000 were de- 
feated by Jackson’s 11,000. 


Second Stage of the battle. 


Mansfield came up with 8,000 men. Williams’ division struck 
Hood and drove him back. Grimes’ division drove Hill’s 
brigades. Mansfield’s front was about the same as Hooker’s, 
so he had about 10 men to the yard. Mansfield was killed and 
his men did not make a well ordered attack. 

The Federals did not use their artillery properly. On the 
other side the Confederates wasted their strength by making 
four attacks separately over Hood’s ground instead of making 
one solid attack. 


Third Stage of the battle. 


Next came Sumner with 15,000 men in 3 divisions, by echelon 
from the right. Advancing without reconnaissance he reached 
the west road without being opposed. 

Jackson’s 11,000 men had now fought 20,000 under Hooker 
and Mansfield, and had held their own. 

Sedgwick’s division on the right of Sumner, with 6,000 men, 
was then attacked by 9,000 under G. T. Anderson, McLaws 
and Walker. Sedgwick was defeated and driven to the north 
after Mansfield and Hooker. 

So that now 20,000 Confederates had fought 35,000 Fed- 
erals, going over the same ground repeatedly, and usually mak- 
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ing a counter attack with a superior force at each stage of the 
battle. 
This ended the battle on the right. 


Fourth Stage of the battle. Center. 


French’s and Richardson’s divisions of Sumner’s Corps bore 
to the left with 10,000 men. Here D. H. Hill had two bri- 
gades, parts of three others and two of Walker’s regiments. 
This small force was badly cut up and the Confederate center 
pierced. R. H. Anderson then made a counter attack with 
3,500 and restored the fight. 


Fifth Stage of the battle. Left. 


Burnside’s Corps of 11,000 men crossed the Antietam Creek. 
He was opposed by four brigades under D. R. Jones which he 
soon overcame and reached Sharpsburg, thus turning the Con- 
federate right. But just then A. P. Hill galloped up with a 
battery which he had brought from Harper’s Ferry. He was 
closely followed by 3,500 men which he sent in a counter stroke 
against Burnside’s left flank. 

These figures are disputed. The battle was one of the 
greatest in all history. There were nearly 21,000 killed and 
wounded, of which 16,500 were on a plot of about 300 acres 
of ground and three-fourths of it was in about four hours 
of time. 

On the following day both armies remained in position. 
During the night Lee marched his army in good order across 
Boteler’s Ford on the Potomac in rear of his right flank. 

Honors were easy. The superiority of the North, 57,000 
against 37,000, was not greater than it should have been to 
attack an army so placed on the defensive as Lee’s army was. 
Lee’s army was not entrenched. 

In addition to the military results which might have been 
anticipated from the invasion of the north there was also a po- 
litical side of the question which invited consideration. 

In England Lord Palmerston had written to Lord John 
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Russell suggesting that the time had come for mediation upon 
a basis of separation, but the result of the battle of Antietam 
stopped this scheme. Lincoln too had probably prepared his 
Emancipation Proclamation which he issued on September 22. 

McClellan’s good luck in getting possession of Lee’s Field 
Orders of September 9 may have caused the campaign to end 
as it did. 

After retreating from Maryland Lee again divided his forces 
in the presence of the enemy with Jackson in the valley about 
Winchester and Longstreet at Culpeper, about forty miles 
apart, while McClellan with a superior army concentrated 
around Warrenton equally distant from both. The situation 
closely resembled that of the Second Manassas, and Lee was 
plainly inviting McClellan to play the game over again with 
the advantage of knowing the position of Jackson. Lee says 
“The enemy is apparently so strong in numbers that I think 
it is preferable to baffle his design by maneuvering rather than 
resist his advance by main force.” McClellan decided to ac- 
cept the challenge but he waited too long and he was relieved 
from command. 

Burnside, the new commander, rejected McClellan’s Plan and 
moved on Fredericksburg which was to be nis base for a new 
advance on Richmond. 


FREDERICKSBURG AND CHANCELLORSVILLE. 


Lee posted his troops in detachments along the Rappahan- 
nock to watch the enemy. As soon as Burnside showed sign 
of crossing he concentrated at Fredericksburg on a line of 
heights facing the river in rear of the town. He had not de- 
sired to fight a battle there, preferring elbow room where he 
could be able to maneuver more freely and take the enemy at 
a disadvantage. Having been overruled in this matter, ap- 
parently for the first time, he stood for battle there. Burn- 
side made a pure frontal attack, slowly executed, without any 
attempt at surprise, stratagem or strategy, against an enemy 
well entrenched in a commanding position. He was badly 
defeated. Lee got no advantage beyond what came from an 
increase of prestige and a weakening of the enemy. 
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General Hooker relieved Burnside and planned to take the 
initiative by a turning movement against Lee‘s left flank. He 
divided his army, crossed the Rappahannock and Rapidan 
Rivers with three corps and took post at Chancellorsville, 
leaving Sedgwick with a strong force before Fredericksburg 
and the balance of his army between the two. By this move 
he threatened Lee’s communications and perhaps he thought 
of duplicating Lee’s movement in the second Bull Run cam- 
paign. Whatever advantage he won by surprise he quickly 
lost by lack of energy. 

Lee at once conformed to the new conditions and marched on 
Chancellorsville, leaving a force at Fredericksburg to contain 
Sedgwick. He fortified a line two miles from Hooker, with 
flanks secure, and so placed as to deny to Hooker the chance 
to get out of the Wilderness and to fight in the open as he 
had intended. Hooker advanced to attack him but decided that 
he would wait for more troops and so he went back to Chan- 
cellorsville. 


Lee again divided his army, making three fractions. The 
third under Jackson numbering 30,000 men was to march 
around Hooker’s right and attack him in rear, while the re- 
maining two detachments were to be played alternately between 
Sedgwick before Fredericksburg and Hooker at Chancellors- 
ville. 

Jackson used the favorite maneuver of Frederick. It had 
given him many victories and some defeats. In our case the 
turning force was a detachment and not the entire army as 
with Frederick. Success depended upon ignorance or supine- 
ness on the part of the enemy, both of which were realized in 
Hooker. 


At Leuthen Frederick marched under cover of a line of hills 
and his attack was a surprise to the Austrian Generals who met 
with a complete disaster. At Kollin however the King marched 
in full view of his enemy who attacked him in march and beat 
him badly. In the same way the Russians at Austerlitz tried 
to attack Napoleon’s right flank but the Emperor attacked 
them in march and won his greatest victory. 
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Jackson’s march was partly seen and reported to Hooker 
but its object was not understood. He had his wagon train on 
another road and his line of march was at least nine miles 
long, on a winding country road. He formed for attack without 
being molested, and struck a blow that broke Howard’s Corps 
to bits. A general attack next day made Hooker fall back from 
Chancellorsville towards the ford of the Rappahannock. There- 
upon Lee left a containing force in front of Hooker, marched 
back towards Fredericksburg, drove Sedgwick across the river 
and returned to Chancellorsville. Hooker crossed to the north 
bank of the river at night. 

This operation on interior lines, with a detachment to en- 
emy’s rear, combined with the use of field intrenchments, 
will stand as a classic example of an inferior army so maneuv- 
ered as to have the most men at each point of attack. 


GETTYSBURG CAMPAIGN. 


After Chancellorsville, Lee reverted to his plan of the pre- 
vious year, to maneuver the Federal Army out of Virginia, 
so as to transfer the seat of war to the north of the Potomac 
River. 

June 27 found him at Chambersburg in the Cumberland 
Valley of Pennsylvania, with two Corps. His third corps was 
thirty miles beyond on the way to the Susquehanna. Three 
brigades of his cavalry were on the right of the Federal Army, 
marching to join the third corps under Ewell. One brigade was 
with Ewell, one with Lee, two were still in Virginia although 
they had orders to join Lee as soon as the Federal Army had 
crossed the Potomac. The Federal Army had crossed the river 
on the day before and was marching on a broad front toward 
Frederick. In the evening Lee ordered Ewell back to Cham- 
bersburg. 

June 28. Lee ordered a concentration of his army at Cash- 
town, twenty miles to the east. The two corps at Chambers- 
burg obeyed slowly. The Federal Army was around Fred- 
erick and Middletown in Maryland. Hooker was relieved by 
Meade in the afternoon. 
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At Cashtown Lee would be in a strategic position similar to 
that of the Second Bull Run and in the days following his re- 
treat to Virginia after the Battle of Antietam, when under 
similar conditions he could invite attack either in front or rear. 
That this was his intention is shown by his letter to Davis say- 
ing that he did “not care to fight a battle so far from his base 
but hoped by maneuvering to keep the advantage.” This letter 
when compared with the one written on the previous occasion 
shows the same idea in both. 

June 29. Hill advancing on Cashtown reached Fayetteville. 
Heth’s division went on to Cashtown. Ewell started back. 
Stuart fought the Federal Cavalry at Hanover in front of 
Meade. Meade was marching north toward the Susquehanna 
River on a front of thirty-five miles from Westminster to the 
west, while Lee was concentrating on his left flank. 

June 30. Ewell reached the neighborhood of Heidlersburg 
with two divisions. His third division was on the valley road 
in compliance with the first order to return to Chambersburg. 
One of Heth’s brigades marched from Cashtown towards 
Gettysburg and returned with the report that the place was 
occupied by Federal cavalry. Hill reached Cashtown with 
Pender’s division and sent word to Anderson to move forward 
with the trains as soon as possible. Longstreet reached Fay- 
etteville with two divisions and sent Law’s brigade with cne 
battery on picket duty to New Guilford, four miles to the 
south, on a road to Emmittsburg. This detachment seems to 
have been unnecessary and its delay in reaching Gettysburg was 
the last excuse of Longstreet for not making his attack untill 
after 4 o’clock on July 2d. 

Lee was now three hundred miles from Richmond, half 
of the distance being wagon road. He was subsisting in an 
enemy’s country but would have to concentrate for action. [is 
battles would have to be decisive in order to separate again 
for subsistence. Having abandoned his line of communications 
he would need sufficient ammunition for at least one great 
battle. A superior enemy was on the shortest line to his base. 
In both of his invasions of the north his methods were quite 
original. Napoleon was always sensitive about his line of 
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supply; Frederick’s masterly use of interior lines made it 
possible to change his base according to circumstances and tlhe 
sluggishness of his enemies made it safe to do so. 

Meade’s orders for July Ist were for an advance of about 
five miles, closing three corps towards Gettysburg, probably 
because of numerous roads which converged at that place. At 
the same time he confused his commanders by instructions 
which contemplated a retreat to Pipe Creek, and both before 
and after this he sent orders contemplating the double possi- 
bility of attacking the enemy or receiving his attack. This with 
his councils of war on the battlefield was a logical result of 
the frequent changes in the Federal command. 


July 1. At Cashtown Hill sent a division to Gettysburg, 
six miles away, and followed with a second division, and two 
out of the five batteries then with him. He found a consider- 
able force in his front which he attacked at once. Ewell con- 
tinued his march on Cashtown with two divisions but turned 
towards Gettysburg upon being informed of Hill’s action, saved 
Hill from defeat, and gave an excellent example of concen- 
tration upon a field of battle. He also had word from Lee 
that he did not want to be committed to a general engagement 
but it was too late. Thirty-two thousand Confederates de- 
feated twenty-four thousand Federals and drove them through 
the town. The losses were 8,000 Confederates, 9,000 Federals. 


On the morning of this day Lee was at Greenwood, eight 
miles from Chambersburg. He sent word to Imboden to watch 
the rear of the army with his cavalry brigade and to gather sup- 
plies in the valley. He directed Pickett’s division to march 
from Chambersburg at once and to follow his corps. He des- 
ignated Cashtown as headquarters, and left about noon with 
Longstreet and others. On reaching Cashtown he heard the 
sound of the cannonading at Gettysburg. He galloped forward 
and arrived on the field about 3 P. M. 

Anderson’s division of Hill’s corps marched from Fayette- 
ville at an early hour and reached Cashtown about noon, waited 
for orders, received them in about an hour, and went forward 
with the balance of the corps artillery. 
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Johnson’s division of Ewell’s corps, which had been marching 
on Chambersburg in obedience to the orders of the 27th, moved 
into the same road from Scotland, taking place in rear of An- 
derson, and reached the field in the evening. Longstreet’s two 
divisions found the road blocked by the other troops and their 
miles of trains until 4 P. M. Evidently no echo of the fight 
had yet reached so far when troops marching to battle were 
not given right of way over wagon trains. 


Thus while two of his lieutenants were feeding the fight at 
Gettysburg Lee himself with a large part of his army was 
many miles away on a single road. He found that Hill had 
gathered about himself the greater part of two army corps 
and forced an issue of battle, without authority and contrary 
to his desire. He was committed to a battle under the most 
unfavorable conditions of his career. The situation presented 
many of the elements of the surprise of an army on the march 
through a defile. The only solution was to drive the enemy 
from his front before their converging columns could reach 
the field. 

We have had a great argument over Stuart’s cavalry being 
wrongly placed at this time. Some thought should be given 
to the fact that if Stuart had been in front of Lee the Federal 
Cavalry would have been drawn there too, and that Meade’s 
army would have been concentrated instead of marching to 
the north on a front of thirty-five miles. On the other hand 
Meade’s Cavalry is said to have been well placed although it 
was ignorant of the position of Lee on the left flank. 


July 2. The slow start from Chambersburg had serious 
effect on the battle of the second day. The men from the 
rear reached the battlefield, tired by a long march. Kershaw’s 
and Law’s brigades went into action after a march of 20 to 24 
miles. It appears that Longstreet could have marched by 
Greencastle on the 29th or by New Guilford and Waynesboro 
on the 30th and reached the battlefield earlier and in better 
condition than he did. 

In the Federal Army two corps commanders and the com- 
mander of a cavalry brigade interpreted their orders for an 
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attack; two others hesitated to do so, under the influence of 
the same contradictory or confusing instructions. 

Meade sent Hancock to Gettysburg with verbal orders to 
represent him at the front and to report on the situation. He 
was outranked by one of the corps commanders on the field 
but no protest was made. Meade seems to have forgotten the 
advisory character of his orders of the day before, and he 
appears to have intended to retreat to Pipe Creek up to the 
time of Hancock’s return, when he ordered the army to con- 
centrate at Gettysburg, as advised by the subordinate. 

Lee desired to draw in the extended left of Ewell’s Corps 
where it wrapped around Culp’s Hill, so as to shorten his line 
in that direction; to send Longstreet to outflank the Federal 
left soon after daybreak; to connect the two with Hill at the 
center. The right and center were to attack by echelon from 
the right, each command to attack as soon as the unit on its 
right had done so. Ewell was to begin when Longstreet’s 
guns were heard. 

Longstreet had objected to Lee’s plan on the day before and 
he renewed his argument against it at daylight on the 2d. Lee 
repeated his order. Ewell had also advised against the order 
that he should close in to his right. As a result Lee delayed his 
order to attack until 11 A. M. It was then postponed untill 
2 P. M., and did not begin untill 4 P. M. He let Ewell have 
his way. 

Longstreet finally formed an oblique line across the Em- 
mittsburg road, attacked and defeated Sickles’ Corps. Hill’s 
right division began at 5 P. M. and his third brigade under 
Wright began at 6.30 P. M.; the fourth brigade hardly moved 
at all, the fifth brigade was in reserve and was not engaged. 
Hill’s two other divisions did not attack. Sunset was at 7.23 
P. M. 

Wright’s brigade of Anderson’s division outstripped them 
all, penetrated the Federal line at the point held by Gibbon’s 
division of the second corps, but was not supported, was partly 
surrounded and went back. 

Although Ewell had been ordered to open fire as soon as 
Longstreet’s guns were heard he did not do so until 6 P. M. 
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It was then too late. Rodes’ division did not attack, two 
brigades of Early carried Cemetery Hill and had to leave for 
want of support. Johnson’s 3d Division got partly across 
Rock Creek at dark and retired. 

The battle ended with Longstreet holding the ground he 
had gained on the right, his left drawn back to the Peach 
Orchard; Hill’s men on Seminary Ridge; Ewell about as 
before. 

Longstreet with 20,000 defeated Sickles’ 3d Corps with 12,- 
000 but was stopped and driven back by 20,000 reinforcements 
drawn from the Federal right. The losses were Longstreet 
6,000, Federal 9,000. 

One of the good rules of war that have come to us from 
the great masters is that an error of concentration at the be- 
ginning of a battle cannot be corrected during the progress of 
the battle. If Lee’s orders had been carried out as he hoped 
and expected, Meade’s error in this respect would have been 
fatal to his army. On the morning of the 2d the Federal Army 
had four army corps out of seven placed at the right, one at 
the center, one at the left, one far to the rear. Two-thirds 
of the army were on an irregular piece of ground which meas- 
ured about one and one-half miles by one mile. The main 
attack was evidently expected there. The delay in the attack 
of Ewell probably permitted Meade to shift twenty-two bri- 
gades from right to left and to concentrate upon the eleven 
victorious brigades of Longstreet and Hill; also to send his 
troops back again against the belated attack of Ewell. It was 
very well done. 

The advantage that Longstreet gained by his delays were 
small compared with the help that they gave to Meade. 

We are forced to compare Longstreet’s failures to obey 
either the spirit or the letter of Lee’s orders with Jackson’s 
exploit at Chancellorsville, just two months before, marching 
a greater distance, in a wilderness, partly in sight of the enemy, 
forming for attack and smashing the Federal right flank. In 
fact all of the Confederate Corps Commanders, although they 
ought to have known better, showed a lack of discipline. Hill’s 
recklessness, Ewell’s objection to his orders, Longstreet’s in- 
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sistence upon his own plans, were enough to put in jeopardy 
the best laid scheme of any commander. Even Hood was 
begging to be allowed to use his division as a detachment to 
the enemy’s rear. 


The echelon order of attack was the favorite weapon of 
Frederick, well suited to the parade-ground soldiers of his 
army, not possible in the hands of his opponents. The West 
Point Text Book says that “it possesses many advantages”. 
* * * “Each echelon covers the flanks of the preceding; 
the first only requires to be well flanked, unless it be already 
secured by the nature of the ground upon which it is sup- 
ported.” * * * “This maneuver offers also the advantages 
of not engaging the army. If the first echelon is beaten the 
second covers the retreat, and the General is free to choose be- 
tween retiring the others in the best order, or directing them to 
any point that he may select. The nature of this order of 
attack shows that it is particularly advantageous when the suc- 
cess of the battle depends upon carrying a certain and prin- 
cipal position of the enemy ; and as these main points are either 
in the center or on one of the flanks it is easy to decide whether 
the head of the echelons should be formed in the center or 
upon a wing.” 

The whole art of Frederick in this maneuver consisted in 
forming a line oblique to that of the enemy and on his flank. 
The head of the column formed the first echelon and attacked, 
being followed by succeeding echelons from the rear elements. 
At Leuthen he defeated an Austrian army with a loss of 50,000. 
He was generally successful but was beaten at Kollin with a 
loss of 14,000 because the enemy had time to thwart his plan, 
and because he conducted his march in plain view of the 
Austrians. 


A precise maneuver such as an attack by echelon from the 
flank of a long line was perhaps too much to expect of an 
American Army of that day. The start was hours too late 
and the attack was not prolonged to the left in the manner 
directed. It was not begun by Wright until 6.30 P. M. and it 
was not continued further. 
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Each echelon was permitted to exhaust its strength before the 
next succeeding echelon took up the attack. A well ordered 
maneuver degenerated into a series of isolated attacks and none 
of the subordinate commanders seem to have gotten the idea. 

Another peculiarity of the undisciplined but valiant volun- 
teer army may have been shown here. There seems to have 
been a reluctance to attack on two successive days. Victorious 
troops were disorganized by winning a fight as much as those 
who were beaten. It seems as if the men had said: “Let 
some one else do the fighting today. We are tired’. The 
lack of effort of Hill and Ewell might be explained in this 
way. The singular omissions of Jackson in the Seven Days 
Battles seem to have been a puzzle for commentators but they 
may have been due to the same cause. 

Orders issued verbally and often lacking in explicitness, 
even as in the Waterloo Campaign, seem to have had a similar 
result. 

At 8 A. M. on the morning of the second day the Federal 
Army had about 80,000 men with 357 guns on a line about 
3 miles long. If evenly distributed they would have 15 men 
to a yard and 1 gun to 15 yards of front. They had more 
guns than they could use. The Confederates took up a line 
5% miles long with 60,000 men and 272 guns, or 6 men to a 
yard and I gun to 35 yards. 

At the close of the day three of seven corps of the Northern 
Army had been defeated but were still within call and capable 
of defending themselves if attacked. Two other corps had 
suffered severely. All of the Southern Army except two di- 
visions had seen hard fighting on at least one day out of two. 

At the close of the second day Lee had to decide the serious 
question whether to continue the attack on the following day 
or to retreat. The only information that we have on this is 
his short statement in his report that “The result of the day’s 
operations induced the belief that we would ultimately succeed 
and it was accordingly determined to continue the attack”. 

In the absence of a more definite statement we must search 
the record to fix the point at which the “result” was obtained. 
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It is certain enough that the success of his Lieutenants on the 
right and left was not dazzling. The center alone is left. 

The old text book had advised that an attack should be on 
the weakest point of the enemy. It stated that the center is 
usually the strongest point and therefore to be avoided for 
many reasons, mainly because it is easiest to reinforce, and 
from two directions instead of one. The only example given 
was one of disaster. At Cannae Hannibal pretended that his 
center was beaten and had it retreat. The Romans followed. 
Then the Carthaginians closed in on their flanks and rear and 
massacred their army. It was, however, in high favor with 
Napoleon. 

Lee’s report says: “Wright gained the crest of the ridge, 
driving the enemy down the opposite side’. 

The point attacked by Wright was the weakest point of the 
Federal line. The ridge was so narrow that it could be de- 
fended by only a few men to the yard. If it could be captured 
and held by the Confederates it would divide the Federal 
Army and permit concentrating against either flank at will. 

President Lincoln had written to Hooker June 14, 1863, 
referring to Lee’s widely scattered army after Chancellors- 
ville. “The animal must be very slim somewhere. Could you 
not break him?” Now Wright’s attack seems to have shown 
that Meade’s Army was “slim” at the middle, at the time of 
his attack. 

Wright’s written report was made some time after the bat- 
tle but he evidently made a verbal statement to Lee after he 
made the charge. The final report says that he “drove the 
gunners from the guns, charged the top, drove the infantry 
into the rocky gorge on the last slope 80 to 100 yards in rear 
of the guns”. * * * “We were now masters of the field, 
having gained the key as it were to the enemy’s whole line.” 

Although these statements have been disputed it seems to 
be quite certain that they fixed the decision of Lee. But even 
if not material to the issue it is interesting to look over some 
of the evidence in the case. We will quote from Federal 
sources alone. 

General Francis A. Walker, of Hancock’s Staff, says, “It 
looks as if the great contest of the war were here.” 
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General Doubleday on July 2 commanded a division of the 
1st Corps. He moved from the right, passing by the rear of 
Gibbon, and placed himself on the left. He says: “On this 
occasion Wright did what Lee failed to accomplish the next 
day at such a heavy expense of life, for he pierced our center 
and held it for a short time, and had the movement been prop- 
erly supported and energetically followed up it might have 
been fatal to our army.” He quotes General Tidball of the 
artillery, who rode along the crest from Little Round Top to 
Culp’s Hill so as to become familiar with the lines. “On his 
return late in the day he found Wright’s rebel brigade estab- 
lished on the crest barring his way back.” 

General A. R. Williams, commanding the 12th Corps, also 
passed from right to left about the same time. He says: 
“We passed large masses of our disorganized men. We saw 
not one line or body of our troops in position. The enemy 
seemed to have a clear field in that part of the field and were 
helping themselves to our artillery.” 

The History of the 19th Maine, on the left of the 2d Di- 
vision, says: “During the battle Heath (Colonel Heath) was 
told that the enemy was getting around the right.” 

The history of the 7th Michigan, at the right of the 2d Di- 
vision, by Major S. W. Curtis, says: ‘The line on our left 
gave way.” 

Pennsylvania at Gettysburg, History of the 106th Pennsyl- 
vania, says: “We opened fire, formed behind crest. No con- 
necting troops on the left.” 

The Confederate dead buried at the east of the stone wall 
were 128, but that included both days battle. 

It really makes little difference whether Wright advanced 
100 yards further than he claimed or not. The point at issue 
is whether the point of attack was weak or not, and why. 

These things do not seem to be disputed on either side. 
Wright with 1,200 men, on a front of 500 yards, or 24% men 
per yard, without reserves, not aided by artillery fire, charged 
across a smooth and open field, 1,400 yards wide, against 3,000 
troops including reserves, supported by thousands of men on 
both flanks, and at least 22 guns, and protected by a formidable 
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breastwork. They got as close as troops ever get in modern 
battle. Turned on both flanks, they retreated. 

General Wright said on July 3, speaking of the position 
which he had assaulted on the previous day: “It is not so 
hard to get there as it looks. The trouble is to stay there.” 
He evidently referred to the “smoke screen” furnished by the 
artillery of both sides. General Gibbon told of it specifically 
in his testimony which appears in the “Report on the Conduct 
of the War.” He said: “ I was informed that our troops 
came back in some confusion. I could not see for the smoke.” 

The correctness of Wright’s statement is proved by the 
losses on both sides at the time. He had lost about 40 men 
killed in the advance and retreat, most of them of course in 
retreat. The four regiments which received his attack lost 
about 74 men in killed and wounded, which would mean not 
more than 20 killed, at the highest proportion usual at that 
day. 

General Gibbon had more men than he could use in that 
position. Three out of his ten regiments reported no loss. 
A fourth regiment reported that it did not fire a shot. The 
infantry in the first line complained of the fire of their own 
artillery from the crest in rear, which might have been due 
to the small difference in elevation between the two positions, 
and to the smoke screen also. 

Confederate artillery on reaching the crest would have had 
command over the Baltimore Pike and the Tenallytown Road 
at the west, and prevented Meade from reinforcing his beaten 
left flank. The slope in that direction was abrupt and easily 
defended against counter-attack. The rear of the troops on 
Culp’s Hill would be under the fire of Confederate artillery on 
the crest. 

The existence of the “Rocky Gorge” mentioned by Wright, 
as well as the general topography of the country at the west 
of the ridge could not have been known to either Wright or 
Lee before the battle, as they are not shown on any of the maps 
used by either side at that time. 

It seems to be probable that the weakness of Meade’s line of 
battle at that point was revealed to the Confederate Com- 
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mander by Wright's attack, and that this was the “result” re- 
ferred to by Lee in his report. 

The advantages of an attack on the center of an enemy’s 
extended line had been well understood by Frederick and 
Napoleon. It gave the attacking force the advantage of interior 
lines of operation, permitting the shifting of troops alternately 
from right to left and the reverse so as to defeat the enemy 
in detail. It had been recently used on Lee’s suggestion by 
Jackson in the valley with brilliant results. To drive a wedge 
into an enemy line on the battlefield is not so easy because the 
faces of the wedge must move in perfect harmony with the 
point or cutting edge. If this is not done the attacking force 
may find itself in the plight of the Roman Army at Cannae. 
Wright’s attack was in fact a small copy of that great dis- 
aster. 

It is to be regretted that General Lee did not give in greater 
detail his estimate of the situation at the close of the second 
day. He referred to it but twice, once when he referred 
to “results” and again when he wrote to Davis that he still 
chought that all would have gone well with a proper “concert of 
action.” These brief remarks however are sufficient to show 
that he had faith in the feeling that the mistakes of July 2 
would not be repeated on the next day and that he would be 
able to make a lodgment at the center of the Federal Army. 

Longstreet and Heth lived long enough to defend their acts 
in this battle. Hill and Stuart were killed. Lee was silent. 
Little attention seems to have been given to the source of Lee’s 
inspirations and their application to his decisions at this time. 

July 3. The Confederate Army had been weakened by 
two days of continuous attack. The Federals remained on 
the defensive, disposed to the best advantage in a commanding 
position. 

Lee ordered a general attack, by echelon from the center, 
against the point reached by Wright on the day before. He 
believed that the ordinary arguments against this method were 
outweighed by the weakness of the enemy at this point as 
already demonstrated, and he expected that the evident mis- 
takes of his subordinates would not be repeated. 
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Pickett’s division was to take the lead. Support on the right 
was to be given by two of Heth’s brigades, and further on by 
Longstreet with his two remaining divisions. At the left the 
attack was to be supported by the other two brigades of Heth 
and by half of Pender’s division. The attack was to be ordered 
by Longstreet. The remaining brigades of Pender’s were 
joined by Rodes’ division in prolongation to the left, probably 
with the idea of working with Ewell who was to co-ordinate 
in the general movement as soon as Longstreet’s guns were 
heard. 

The artillery bombardment began at the center and continued 
for an hour, at the end of which time Pickett moved forward 
and in a few minutes had entered the Federal line with a part 
of his men. The supporting brigades on his right, sent forward 
by Longstreet in person, were too late to prevent Pickett’s right 
from being outflanked. The brigades on the left, likewise 
without support, crumbled away and did not get so far as 
Pickett’s men did. The two divisions of Longstreet on the 
right, and those of Ewell on the left, with the remaining half 
of Pender did not move. This was partly because Ewell had 
made his attack early, in expectation that Longstreet would do 
the same, and had used up two of his divisions. But this does 
not explain why the remainder of his line did not support 
Pickett. 

The attack failed again, with greater loss than on the day be- 
fore, probably because the Federals had improved their means 
of defense. As usual the losses were greatest in the retreat. 

The fire of the artillery, as on the other days, seems to have 
had small effect, except as a smoke screen, and as such should 
have favored the attack. 

In the three days of battle it is now possible to estimate the 
effect of the artillery of both sides by comparing the number 
of rounds fired with the loss of the opposing artillery. The 
opposing artillery must have been the principal target on each 
day. A man shoots at the man who is shooting at him, and it 
is the same with guns. As the infantry gets to close quarters 
the artillery cannot fire at the enemy’s front line without reach- 
ing both friends and foes. 
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The artillery fired from first to last, not counting that with 
the cavalry, a total of about fifty-five thousand rounds. At an 
average weight of nine pounds of iron per round this would 
make about five hundred thousand pounds. The total loss 
in killed in the artillery of both sides was two hundred and 
thirty-two which would be about two thousand pounds of 
metal for each. 

It has been said of those days that it took a man’s weight in 
lead to kill him in battle. This was supposed to be an exag- 
geration until the accurate figures of the Russo-Japanese war 
proved that the estimate must be increased. At Gettysburg 
it seems to have called for several wagon loads of powder 
and iron, without counting the lead. 

The Confederate artillery must be charged with the failure 
to enfilade the Federal lines on Cemetery Hill from the north 
and to silence the Federal guns on Little Round Top during 
the attack. In the former case they only fired forty-eight 
rounds when they withdrew although they had produced an 
excellent effect. In the other case, although the suggestion had 
been made by Colonel Long of Lee’s Staff, it seems to have 
been ignored. Claims have been made that these omissions 
lost the battle. The Confederate accounts make frequent ref- 
erence to a shortage of ammunition in the last attack but it 
appears that they had enough in the trains at the end for still 
another day of a great battle. All of the artillery was not 
employed in the front line on either side. The Federal re- 
ports at least speak frequently of the withdrawal of batteries 
to replenish ammunition and of their being replaced by other 
batteries. 

A fictitious value seems to have been given to the Round 
Tops. These rocky, heavily wooded eminences were without 
roads, and were equally difficult of access and egress. Much 
strength was consumed in attacking them when they might 
have been neutralized by an inferior force. 

Lee himself believed that the important errors committed 
by the attacking force caused his defeat. On July 31 he wrote 
to Davis, “it did not win a victory. I thought at the time that 
the latter was practicable. I still think that if all things could 
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have worked together it would have been accomplished”. * * * 
“I do not know what better course I could have pursued”. 
In his official report he said, “The result of the (second) day’s 
operations induced the belief that with proper concert of action 
we should ultimately succeed”. “The general plan was un- 
changed. Longstreet, reinforced by Pickett’s three brigades 
was to attack the next morning and Ewell was ordered to as- 
sault the enemy’s right at the same time”. Wright’s report 
had stated, “I have not the slightest doubt that I should have 
been able to have maintained my position on the heights and 
secured the captured artillery if there had been a protecting 
force on my left, or if the brigades on my right had not been 
forced to retire”. General John D. Imboden, commanding a 
cavalry brigade, designated as escort for the wagon train in 
its retreat, reported to Lee at about 1 A. M., July 4th. Lee 
said, “if they (Pickett’s division) had been supported as they 
were to have been, but, for some reason not fully explained 
to me, were not, we would have held the position, and the day 
would have been ours”. Colonel Long says that the order was 
given in his presence. He quotes Colonel C. S. Venable, 
also of Lee’s Staff, in these words, “they (McLaws and Hood) 
were ordered by General Lee to support Pickett’s attack for I 
heard him give the order when arranging the fight and called 
his attention afterward when there was discussion about it. He 
said, ‘I know it. I know it’.” 

At Waterloo, forty-eight years before, Napoleon closed his 
career by an attack on the center of a great army well disposed 
for defense in a formidable position. 

It may not have been entirely an accident that Lee should 
have made one of his last efforts under much the same con- 
ditions. 

Each planned the same result and each met with a disaster 
which he could not foresee. Each probably saw that in a long 
war the victory will be on the side of the heaviest battalions. 

Perhaps both had listened to the poet who sang: 


“He either fears his fate too much, or his desert is small, 
Who dares not put it to the test, to win or lose it all”. 
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FRoM THE PoToMAC TO THE RapiDAN, 1863. 


After Gettysburg, Lee faced Meade on the battlefield for 
one more day and then retreated to the Potomac, just as he did 
after his first invasion. 

On reaching the river it was found to be in flood and the 
pontoon bridge had been destroyed. After several anxious 
days a second bridge was made out of such materials as could 
be found and the river at the ford fell sufficiently to be used 
by footmen holding their guns and cartridge boxes above their 
heads, without artillery or trains. 

Meanwhile Meade arrived with his army, made a careful 
reconnaissance and was ready to attack after the enemy had 
left. 

The old West Point Text Book cites the passage of the Rhine 
at Nordheim in 1744, by a retreating army in the presence of 
the enemy, as the most distinguished of all instances of the 
kind, worthy to be held up as a model in all similar cases. The 
Army in retreat had two bridges built, each covered by a bridge- 
head with outworks arranged in circular fashion and having 
space enough between them to accommodate the whole army. 
Thus several concentric fields of battle were presented, grad- 
ually narrowing towards the river, so that by successive ma- 
neuvers the army could be withdrawn across it. Compare 
this with Lee’s several crossings of the Potomac. 

Napoleon’s Campaigns present the passage of the Beresina 
as a horrible example which he could not avoid. At Leipsic , in 
the presence of the enemy, his retreat across the river was badly 
managed, and resulted in a loss of 50,000 men and 200 guns. 

On the whole the retreat across a river by fords and bridges 
in the presence of an enemy is shown by history to be one of 
the most perilous acts of war. Commentators give these two 
successful examples of Lee’s generalship a scant notice or none 
at all. 

Having crossed the Potomac nothing of particular interest 
happened for several months. 

Lee had then been reduced by the detachment of Long- 
street’s Corps, while Meade had to send two corps to the west 
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Tue ANGLE (from the Emmitsburg Pike). 


Ground over which Pickett’s Division charged. The “Angle” in the stone wall is at the extreme left. Webb’s 
Brigade (Union) held the line from the Angle to the clump of trees in the centre. 
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and other troops to quell the draft riots in New York City. 
Lee’s force was then about 42,500 and Meade’s not less than 
65,000. Lee was behind the Rapidan and Meade at Culpeper. 

Lee decided to maneuver for a favorable opening, under con- 
ditions similar to those which presented themselves in the same 
terrain at the time of the campaign against Pope in 1862. 

Accordingly he abandoned his line of retreat and marched 
with Hill and Ewell around by Madison Court House and 
Griffenburg to attack Meade’s right flank at Culpeper. Start- 
ing on the 9th of October and arriving on the 11th within five 
miles of his objective he found that Meade had retreated along 
the Railroad to the north. He started at once on a second 
turning movement still further to the north. This time he 
marched by Jefferson, Amissburg, and Warrenton, to strike 
the enemy’s rear at Bristoe Station. Reaching Warrenton on 
the 12th he had to halt on the 13th to wait for rations, having 
outstripped his supply trains by long marches on country 
roads. On the 14th he marched to Bristoe Station by two 
roads, one corps on each. The concentration on the field of 
battle was not effected, as so often happens. Ewell’s Corps 
was slow and Hill rushed in too soon as he had done several 
times before. On this occasion he turned to follow the re- 
treating Federals to the north and was hit square in flank by 
the rear guard under Porter concealed behind the railroad em- 
bankment. It was a serious check. Meade halted at Center- 
ville. 

In seven days Meade had given up 60 miles of railroad. Lee 
had marched about 90 miles by country roads, off the railroad, 
and would have been well ahead of Meade at Bristoe if he had 
not been forced to lose a day at Warrenton. 

So the campaign ended where the war began two years and 
a half before and where Pope closed his career in 1862. 

Lee considered that the condition of his army would not 
permit him to pass the winter in that country so he retired once 
more to the positions on the Rapidan which he left on October 
oth. He destroyed the railroad as he went. 

On November 28 Meade decided to flank Lee in turn and 
moved against his right flank which rested on a creek named 
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Mine Run. Lee posted his men to receive the attack and 
Meade concluded that the position was too strong to be as- 
saulted, so he returned to his former position. 


Tue BATTLE OF THE WILDERNESS, May 4-6, 1864. 


The Narrative. 


Grant was brought from the west, made Lieutenant General 
commanding the Armies of the North, with Headquarters in 
the field, at Culpeper March 26, 1864. Meade was retained 
nominally in command of the Army of the Potomac, but he was 
practically in the position now designated as Chief of Staff 
to the Commanding General. The Corps of Burnside was not 
included in the Army of the Potomac. On May 4th the Army 
crossed the Rapidan at the fords used by Hooker in the Chan- 
cellorsville Campaign. 

On May 2 Lee had met his corps and division commanders 
at the signal station on Clark’s Mountain, just as he did when 
he planned his attack on Pope in 1862. He pointed towards 
Germanna and Ely fords where Hooker had crossed the Rapi- 
dan to Chancellorsville and he said that he expected Grant to 
do the same. He announced his plan to attack the enemy in 
the Wilderness, telling them to be ready for the word and 
leaving the details to themselves. As the Mine Run movement 
had been carried out a short time before, the troops moving at 
3 A. M., and blocking Meade’s plan, it was reasonable to ex- 
pect equally efficient work on this occasion, 

The superiority of the Federal Army was about two to one. 

So on May 4th Ewell started at noon, marched to Locust 
Grove by the turnpike, about four miles from the Germanna 
Plank Road. 

Hill with two divisions got to Verdiersville on the Old Plank 
Road about 10 miles from the Brock Road. 

Longstreet’s official report, dated March 23, 1865, says that 
he started about 4 o’clock from Mechanicsville in the afternoon 
of May 4, marched sixteen miles to Brock’s Bridge. 
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Stuart with the cavalry was marching towards Spotsylvania 
Court House. 

Lee himself marched with Hill’s command. 

May 5. Grant was well pleased to get across the river 
without resistance. His cavalry went after Stuart without 
watching the two roads leading to Lee’s army beyond Mine 
Run. Instead of retreating as expected the Southern Army 
was crowding forward on those roads to attack him in flank. 
Hill moved forward to Parker’s store, Ewell passed the night 
at Locust Grove, Grant ordered a prompt attack. An all day 
battle was fought with varying success. Burnside’s corps was 
called from the rear and Hancock from Chancellorsville to 
reinforce the Federal battle line. 

According to his report Longstreet marched early on the 
( )* and Catharpin Roads and bivouacked at 5 P. M. at 
Richard’s Store on the Catharpin Road near the county line, 
about due south from Parker’s Store. That would have been 
a march of less than seventeen miles on the second day, ac- 
cording to the map. 

Hill’s remaining division bivouacked at Verdiersville. 

May 6. Longstreet was called up by Lee, marched across 
country and arrived at Parker’s Store at dawn after having 
started at 12:30 A. M. His arrival restored the fight which 
had been going against his side. He turned Grant’s left and 
was wounded by his own men at the time when he was making 
a victorious advance. 

On the Federal right, towards dark, an attack by Gordon 
of Ewell’s corps had success for a time and created alarm at 
Grant’s headquarters. 


The Concentration. 


Few modern battles are so beclouded in the main events as 
this one. Strange contradictions are found in the few official 
reports that we have, and the same trouble is to be seen in 
the later accounts. Much discussion centers around the South- 
ern Commander and his principal subordinates, but neither 
side of the question is fully stated. The main point at issue 
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is, how the concentration on the field of battle was carried out 
by Longstreet. As Ewell and Hill were not to attack until 
his arrival, the full success of the movement depended on his 
promptness, very much as was the case on several other oc- 
casions. 

Longstreet’s command was not well placed for the move- 
ment and he seems to have made no effort to correct it. 

His book, published thirty years later, says that he only 
stopped at Brock’s Bridge to rest, and that he marched on to 
Richard’s Shop where he arrived at 5 P. M. on the 5th, finding 
Rosser’s Cavalry there engaged with the enemy. The distance 
was 28 miles. Receiving orders to change direction through the 
wood to the Plank Road he marched at 1 o’clock on the morning 
of the 6th on an unused road, over-grown by bushes and en- 
tered the Plank Road at daylight. 

The march that he describes both times must have been made 
alone or with his Headquarters party. If he saw a cavalry fight 
he went five miles further to Craig’s Meeting House and re- 
traced his steps to Richard’s. Moreover there was a good road 
from Craig’s Meeting House to Parker’s Store. 


Alexander, commanding the artillery of Longstreet’s Corps, 
wrote a book which was published in 1907. He says that 
orders to march to Todd’s Tavern on the Brock Road arrived 
near mid-day on May 4, that he started at 4 P. M. with orders 
to march all night, only stopping to feed and water, and that 
at sundown on the 5th be bivouacked with the two divisions at 
Craig’s Meeting House on the Catharpin Road, having travelled 
36 miles. Orders having come from Lee to cross to the Plank 
Road at Parker’s Store, about six miles away he started at 
I A. M. 

It is plain that he retraced his steps to Richard’s and that 
the artillery did not get in action on the following day. 

Kershaw, commanding a division of the Corps, reports that 
in camp near Gordonsville on May 4 he received orders to 
march, and bivouacked on the Catharpin Road, ten miles from 
the battlefield, on the afternoon of the 5th. At 1 A. M. on 


* So written in his report. 
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the 6th he marched to the position of Lee on the Plank Road, 
and reported to Longstreet. 

Goode Bryan, commanding a brigade in Kershaw’s division, 
reports on August 14 that he “camped near Verdiersville on 
the Plank Road on the night of May 5, and at 1 o’clock in the 
morning of the 6th marched for three hours and reached the 
road”. 

The History of Kershaw’s old Brigade by Dickert says that 
the order to march came on the morning of May 5th while in 
camp near Gordonsville. “All day we marched along unused 
roads, through fields and thickets, taking every near cut pos- 
sible”. “Scarcely stopping for a moment’s rest we found our- 
selves at 5 P. M. 28 miles from our starting point. 


On May 6, the book continues, “Promptly at midnight we 
began to move again along blind roads, overgrown with under- 
brush, through fields that had lain fallow for years, now studded 
with brushes and briars, and the night being exceedingly dark 
the men floundered and fell as they marched”, etc. “Some 
times the head column lost its way”, “hunted the way back 
to the middle path”, “at daylight struck the plank road and 
marched down two miles where firing was heard”, “Long- 
street’s artillery were far in rear, floundering through blind 
roads like the infantry”. 

Thus the accounts differ as to where Kershaw found Long- 
street. 

The route prescribed in the first order of Lee would have 
been about 28 miles. 

An article by Field, commanding the remaining division of 
Longstreet’s Corps says that about noon on May 4th he re- 
ceived a signal message to march on *( ) road and reach 
a point on it — Jack’s Shop} — early next day. He marched 
nearly all night and camped on the following evening five 
miles from the battlefield. He was not with Longstreet at 
Mechanicsville but was north and west of Gordonsville. 


* So written in the article by Field. 
+ Probably Jackson’s Shop. 
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Fitzhugh Lee in 1894 finished a book on the life of his 
uncle, General Lee, in which he says that Longstreet, “left 
his camp near Gordonsville at 4 P. M. on the 4th, and marched 
that afternoon sixteen miles. The next day when Hill and 
Ewell were fighting, he resumed his march, lost his way, had 
to retrace his steps, and finally went into camp on the night 
of the 5th near Verdiersville, some ten miles in rear of where 
Hill and Ewell had been fighting”. * * * * “By the route 
he should have marched he could have reached Verdiersville 
in twenty miles. He consumed one day and a half of pre- 
cious time in getting there”. 

Longstreet made a bitter reply but does not seem to have 
disproved the material points of Fitzhugh Lee’s statemx nt. 

We have good maps of Louisa and Orange Counties by 
Major Jed Hotchkiss the topographical engineer of Jackson 
and Lee, and one of Spotsylvania County made by the Engi- 
neers of the Army of the Potomac in 1863.* 


We may therefore measure with accuracy the distances 
covered by the units of this first corps between May 4th and 
daylight May 6th. They are as follows: from Mechanics- 
ville to Brock’s Bridge, 11 miles; from there to Richard’s, 
14 miles; from there to Parker’s Store, 6 miles, of which 2% 
miles were across country. Total 31 miles. 

By the road that should have been taken Longstreet with the 
artillery would have marched from Mechanicsville to Gor- 
donsville 5 miles, from there to Verdiersville 20 miles, from 
there to Parker’s Store 8 miles. Total 33 miles. These roads 
are shown to be good and straight. The Plank Road is en- 
tered 8 miles from Verdiersville. If it was as good there as it 
was at Parker’s Store it was wide enough for troops to march 
in double column. Field’s and Kershaw’s divisions however, 
comprising the main command, would have marched about 28 
miles or less. 

The discussion is now narrowed down to the time of start- 
ing which seems to have been 4 P. M. 

Longstreet’s book says that after 1 P. M. he received the 


* See appendix, 2. 
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order to move forward by the Plank Road to Parker's Store, 
that he asked for and received authority to move by a shorter 
route to Todd’s Tavern and that he marched at 4 P. M. 

Alexander says that it was near midday on May 4 when 
orders came to march to Todd’s Tavern on the Brock Road. 

It would be strange if Lee’s first orders did not arrive until 
after 1 P. M. Even if there was no telegraph or signal ser- 
vice in use the order could have been brought from Lee’s 
Headquarters by a mounted man at a trot in two hours. It is 
also strange that Longstreet should have been able to get the 
order changed in such a short time after it had been so long 
in getting to him in the first place. Lee is known to have 
started from his headquarters at an early hour, so that it must 
have been hard to find him and to get a second order after 
one o'clock. Alexander’s statement is more reasonable as to 
the time when the order was changed to Todd’s Tavern. It 
seems likely that Longstreet received his orders at an early 
hour and that he spent the best part of the day in getting 
them changed. 

When a battle is impending and when warning has been 
given two days before, it is usual to expect better work. 

The Hotchkiss map gives the name of the road from Me- 
chanicsville to Brock’s Bridge as “The Old Marquis Road”, 
that from Brock’s Bridge to Richard’s as “The Old Fredericks- 
burg Road” and it seems to be the same as the one marked 
Catharpin Road on some maps. 

A march of 20 to 25 miles on the 4th of May would have 
brought the Corps of Longstreet within ten miles of the field 
of battle, if he had obeyed the orders of Lee as first given. 
Three hours march on the 5th would have brought him there 
before the arrival of Hancock’s Corps. 

There seems to have been no doubt that his late start, along 
with his finding fault with his orders, was the cause of the 
ruin of Lee’s well laid plan to concentrate upon the battlefield. 


Chief of Staff. 


It is not unusual for a great soldier to be lacking in 
some of the cardinal virtues, as so often happens with 
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other men. In such a case it has been good policy to pro- 
vide him with a Chief of Staff who is selected with a view 
to supplying the qualifications that he may lack. Thus Blucher 
had a Gneisenau and Ney a Jomini, making excellent team 
work in each case. The apparent lapses of Longstreet were 
so frequent as to indicate a habit of slow performance and 
seem to have called for some corrective influence which Lee 
himself hesitated to apply. 

Longstreet seems to have taken to heart the advice of 
Polonius : 

“Beware of entrance to a quarrel; but, being in, so bear it 
that the opposed may beware of thee”. 


Objectives and Maneuvers. 


President Lincoln said to Hooker, June 10, 1863, “I think 
Lee’s Army and not Richmond is your objective point”. Prob- 
ably the same words were used to Grant. At any rate Grant 
said to Meade, April 9, 1864, “Lee’s Army will be your ob- 
jective point”, but the very first move was a maneuver to 
make Richmond the objective. When the army crossed the 
Rapidan it was on the shortest road to Richmond, forced Lee 
to leave his fortified position on that river, and to hasten to 
defend his Capitol. Lee’s solution of the problem was not 
foreseen by Grant. The Southern Army at the first sign was 
put in march to attack the right flank of the enemy, to confine 
him to the Wilderness and thus to neutralize his superiority in 
numbers and artillery. It was not the first time that Lee had 
uncovered his line of retreat, sought battle with his front to a 
flank, and taken the advantage from the enemy. 


Grant is said to have remarked, “I never maneuver”. If 
he ever made such a statement he consistently violated it both 
at the east and at the west. He said himself that he spent his 
time from May 13 to 18 in maneuvering. He probably re- 
gretted that he did not pursue that policy instead of fighting 
the battles of Spottsylvania and Cold Harbor. 
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Popular maxims of war are often as loosely drawn as this 
one. 

Two great roads from Mine Run came in at right angles to 
the Federal line of march and were not watched by the cav- 
alry, although they were filled with thousands of the enemy 
hurrying to attack. 

One of the best rules of war, carefully observed by Lee, is 
to study your enemy. Grant expected opposition to his cross- 
ing the Rapidan but Lee’s practice had never been to defend a 
river line. At Fredericksburg and Antietam he invited the en- 
emy to cross and attack. Lee’s successful use of this same Wil- 
derness in the Chancellorsville Campaign might have been an 
indication that he would try it again. 


The Wilderness Type of Battle. 


In the 9th year of the Christian era a young chief of a bar- 
barian tribe, Arminius by name, decided to resist the generous 
efforts of Imperial Rome to civilize his people. He had been 
educated in Rome, had been a soldier in her army, but was 
now a rebel and proceeded to give his former masters some new 
lessons in the art of war. So when the foreign legions marched 
into his country and entered the great forest of Teutoburg, 
somewhere east of Holland he attacked and killed them all. 
It was one of those original conceptions of war that comes 
so seldom in many centuries of human conflict. The trained 
armies of Greece and Rome only knew how to fight in open 
ground where six thousand soldiers could act as one man, 
with their disciplined ranks, superior weapons and well fitting 
armor. Only a few years before under Caesar they had 
slaughtered millions of Belgians, Gauls, Germans and Swiss 
with insignificant loss to themselves, but they had never fought 
in the woods where their mass formations did not count. After 
several campaigns in the same terrain, the Romans gave it up. 

In the centuries that followed many wars were fought under 
Gustavus Adolphus, Marlborough, Turenne, Frederick and 
Napoleon, but they continued to shun the forest. It remained 
for Lee, more than 1800 years later, to show the world that a 
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great army in a heavily wooded terrain, could neutralize a 
splendid army of more than double its size in numbers and 
artillery. 

We cannot claim with certainty that Lee was a disciple of 
Arminius but both seem to have been inspired with the same 
idea. By taking the offensive at Chancellorsville and in the 
Wilderness he gave the law to the enemy and forced him to 
fight under conditions where he had more men and artillery 
than he could use. 

Orders. 


It was the fault of the art of command at that day not to 
prescribe in written orders the route of march, the objective 
and the hours of concentration. These refinements came later, 
in European wars where the country is accurately mapped and 
where exact combinations can be made with precision. 


The Fortified Line of Battle. 


Fortification is one of the most ancient of devices used in 
war. The walled city dates back to the age of fable. Caesar’s 
legions fortified their camps every night and in the Campaigns 
of Frederick field fortifications was used by armies on the de- 
fensive in active campaign. Up to the time of the Civil War 
in the United States it was not in high favor with military 
men. 

Jomini said of the Austrian Commander in 1759 that he 
“carried prudence to ridiculous pusillanimity” and that he 
showed his troops that he had no confidence in them. Marshal 
Marmont spoke of Napoleonic wars when he said that “an 
intrenched army regards itself as inferior, thinks only of re- 
treat, and scarcely ever gets good results”. 

Up to the beginning of our Civil War the consensus of 
opinion seems to have been well stated by Dufour who said 
that “to adopt a continuous line of intrenchments is to confess 
our own weakness and to chill the ardor of our troops”. He 
also gave three examples of superior forces who were in- 
trenched but were attacked and defeated by a smaller force. 
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Lee at Antietam and at Gettysburg stood for battle and did Hy 
not fortify. In the Wilderness he made short work of the H 
wisdom taught by the book and used intrenchments freely as (I 
a help in the attack by a mobile army, equally ready for of- . 
fense or defense. It was a distinct advance in the art of war, | 
and was the forerunner of the continuous fortified lines of 
the World War, which supported the Great Drives of 1918. 
So then the word went forth to intrench for defense and to 
assault for decision. 


The Wilderness to Appomattox. 


The battle of the Wilderness in 1864 was one of the decisive 
battles of the world. Lee was always watching for an open- 
ing but he was never again able to take the offensive on a large 
scale. Like Hannibal and Napoleon he had seen his opponents | 
continually increasing in strength and resources while his own i 
army was weakening day by day. | 

Practically the war was ended. We may however continue q 
to find interest in the fine skill with which the Southern Com- | 
mander postponed the result for many months. 

As at Antietam and at Gettysburg a day of rest followed the . 
battle of the Wilderness. Grant could have continued the om 
battle perhaps with advantage but he was anxious to get out q 
of the Wilderness so he preferred to maneuver Lee out of his 
intrenchments by marching on Spotsylvania Court House which 
was on the shortest road to Richmond. 

) On this occasion Grant had two good roads at his disposat 
and Lee had one poorer and longer road, but Longstreet’s corps 
now under Anderson got there first and with Fitzhugh Lee’s 
cavalry, kept Merritt’s cavalry and Warren’s and Sedgwick’s i 
: Corps out of Spotsylvania all day. The odds of numbers were 
about five to one. 
A great battle was fought at Spotsylvania and the campaign 
: continued by way of North Anna and Totopotomoy to Cold i 
. Harbor. Operations resembled a parallel line of retreat in 
which each army marched for the same objective which was a 
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point on the shortest road to Richmond. It stands as a model 
of defensive tactics, for the skill with which Lee saw through 
the plans of the enemy and met each move by getting at the 
right place at the right time. 

Then came Petersburg and Appomattox. Grant, with a su- 
perior force, was able to extend his line of intrenchments until 
that of Lee reached the breaking point. Richmond was evac- 
uated, retreat was blocked and about 28,000 men, the exhausted 
remnant of Lee’s Army, surrendered. 


Criticism of Lee. 


Military leaders are invariably called before the bar of 
history to answer for everything that they might have done 
better. Some of the critics call for notice, some do not. For 
our purpose here we limit ourselves to a few that have been 
given the greatest importance. 

Perhaps most has been said about Stuart’s raid around the 
Federal Army as a fatal mistake in the Gettysburg Campaign. 
The principal critics are Lee’s staff officers, although the march 
was made by the orders of Lee and Longstreet. The state of 
mind of Meade caused by the raid may be seen by his dis- 
patches to Halleck on June 29 at the time when Lee was con- 
centrating on his left flank. He said: “While I move for- 
ward I shall incline to the right toward the Baltimore and 
Harrisburg (railroad) to cover that.” “My communication 
with the General in Chief is intercepted on my right.” “If 
Lee is moving for Baltimore I expect to get between his main 
army and that place.” So it must have been Stuart who caused 
the dispersion of that army over thirty-five miles of front. If 
Stuart had been in front of Lee “where he ought to have been”, 
Meade’s cavalry would have been there too, with his army 
concentrated. 

We may freely admit that Lee’s orders were often lacking in 
precision, sometimes the result of verbal understandings, seldom 
made of record. Such was the practice at that day. The orders 
of Napoleon were often more defective than those of Lee, 
as shown by the orders to Ney at Bautzen, for the passage of 
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the Danube at Wagram, to Bernadotte at Jena and Auerstadt, 
to Vandamme at Kulm, to D’Erlon and Grouchy in the Water- 
loo Campaign. The systematic issue of orders had indeed been 
developed by the Prussians at the time of our Civil War but 
it was not generally understood by military men outside of 
Moltke’s General Staff. 

Severe criticisms of Lee are given by J. R. Young as having 
been made by Grant at the time of his voyage around the 
World. It will occur to most people who read them that they do 
not sound at all like Grant, but one of them at least can be 
put at rest by well known facts. It is as follows: “I never 
had so much anxiety when Lee was in my front as when Joe 
Johnston was in front.” We do not know of anything to cause 
anxiety to Grant during the only campaign in which he was 
opposed by Johnston, but we do know that he was much dis- 
turbed when Gordon by Lee’s order attacked his right on the 
afternoon of May 6, 1864. General James Harrison Wilson 
says that it was an episode of terrible import, followed by a 
night of terrible anxiety, the wagon trains were at once started 
towards Fredericksburg, and the movement was construed as 
foreshadowing an entire change of base and possibly a retreat 
to the north side of the Rappahannock. He quotes Rawlins and 
Bowers of Grant’s staff as saying that he “went into his tent, 
and throwing himself face downward on his cot gave way to 
the greatest emotion. General Charles Francis Adams was on 
duty at Headquarters at that time. He said to me, “I never 
saw a man so agitated in my life.” 

Perhaps the most violent criticism of Lee was made by Long- 
street, in speaking of the orders to attack at Gettysburg, that 
the fighting had to go on until “blood enough was shed to 
appease him.” I oppose this statement by another which I 
get from General W. C. Brown who as Adjutant of the U. S. 
Military Academy examined the records of Lee as Superintend- 
ent 1852-55. “The custom of General Lee, when a cadet had to 
leave the Academy without a diploma, was to write a kind 
letter of hope, and encouragement to the parents of the boy.” 
A blood-thirsty man should have been made of sterner stuff. 
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Jomini. 


The influence of Jomini is so evident in the early textbooks 
studied at West Point that it is well to give some thought to 
the man as a soldier and as an expounder of the conduct of 
war. 

Henry Jomini was born in Switzerland in 1779 and died in 
1869, or at the age of ninety years. He devoted himself to 
military study at an early age, having little military training, 
but filled with the warlike spirit of the day and possessing 
literary ability of high order. In 1804 at the age of 25 years 
he completed the first two volumes of a “Treatise on Grand 
Tactics”. The expense of publication forced him to seek the 
patronage of a great personage. After having tried Murat 
and having been rebuffed by the Russian representative of the 
Czar he succeeded in awakening the interest of Marshall Ney 
who furnished him with funds and gave him a place on his 
staff in 1805. The 1 and 2 volumes were published at this 
time and contain accounts of the first three years of the Seven 
Years War—1757-62. His plan was to publish a series of 
eight volumes, the first four to be devoted to the Seven Years 
War of Frederick and the remaining four to the wars of the 
French Revolution. The fifth volume appeared in 1806, giving 
the first year of the Revolution. By changing the order in 
which the volumes appeared he hoped to awaken more interest 
in the work. The remaining volumes were finished about 1810. 
After the battle of Austerlitz he had the boldness to include 
the first two volumes in a package of reports which he brought 
from Ney to Napoleon, with a letter from himself inviting at- 
tention to a chapter comparing the strategy of the Emperor 
with that of Frederick. According to Maret (the Duke of 
Bassano) Napoleon was surprised to find that a young Swiss 
officer was able to publish to the world an accurate estimate 
of his scheme of war. A censorship was established at once, 
which will explain why small reference to Napoleon’s cam- 
paigns appears in the subsequent works of Jomini up to 1815 
and in the book of DeVernon which was adopted for use in 
the French Military School in 1805. 
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Jomini was the author of some thirty volumes, but few of 
them were published and available at the time of the prepa- 
ration of the West Point Textbook in 1817. The books on 
Grand Tactics went through three editions with many amend- 
ations until the last in 1857 which was the only one finally 
approved by the author. It was translated by General S. B. 
Holabird, U. S. Army during the Civil War. 

The Life of Napoleon in six volumes with an Atlas was 
translated by General H. W. Halleck in 1846 and published in 
1864. The Summary of the Art of War was translated by 
General W. P. Craighill and Captain G. H. Mendell, also dur- 
ing the Civil War. The Campaign of Waterloo was translated 
by General S. V. Benet in 1853 and a second edition was pub- 
lished during the Civil War. This will show the absorbing in- 
terest of our military men in the works of Jomini. Although 
the translations appeared rather late we have evidence that 
our officers had shown great interest in the works of Jomini 
long before the Civil War, and it is quite certain that many 
had consulted the French editions which had been available 
for many years. We have no positive evidence that Lee did 
so. 
Generals Halleck, McClellan and perhaps Jackson visited 
Jomini at his home before the Civil War. In 1868 McClellan 
repeated the statement of Jomini’s biographer that he was the 
first one to formulate a self evident list of maxims of war, 
which had stood the test of time as the shortest and best sum- 
mary of the principles of military leadership. But McClellan 
added, a little wistfully, “The difficulty in the application still 
remains. Jomini’s book helps but does not create a general”. 

Jomini’s habit of enunciating maxims and principles for al- 
most every military situation has often been criticized. It 
would not however be easy to make a clearer statement of 
rules of war than we find in the last seven pages of the text- 
book of 1817, which are translated from Jomini. The first and 
greatest commandment has best been stated in the homely 
phrase: “Get there first with the most men”. The other 
rules are like unto it in that they point out the way to choose 
the objective. Briefly stated they would be about as follows: 
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II. Attack the weakest point,—the head of a column, the 

center of a divided force, the end of a line. 

III. If you have the stronger army attack both ends of the 

enemy’s line. 

IV. Concentrate for action. 

V. Scatter the enemy by false attacks. 

VI. Know the position of the enemy. 

VII. Have your troops well in hand. 
VIII. Of the three alternatives, defensive, offensive, or a com- 
bination, choose either the second or the third. 

IX. Combine solidity with mobility in your attack. 

X. In close country cover the front with small detachments. 

XI. Use the square in open country. (This is of course 

obsolete at this day.) 
XII. Pursue with energy. 
XIII. Build up a righ morale. 

When we study the campaigns of Lee we find that these 
rules of action were in general effectively understood and em- 
ployed. At Gettysburg and in the Wilderness he attacked 
both flanks and the center of superior army in position. He 
thus violated the 3d of the foregoing rules or its implied 
corollary: “Do not attack both ends of the enemy’s line if 
you have the weaker army.” It is said in his defense that he 
would have succeeded if his subordinates had observed the oth 
rule as he had expected and ordered. 

The fault of the maxims is in making them imperative in- 
stead of advisory and dependent upon circumstances. Lee 
seems to have had this in mind and to have made his decisions 
after striking a nice balance between all the factors in each 
problem. It was a good rule for Lee, but within the capacity 
of few, which is evident enough when we consider that Halleck, 
McClellan, Pope, Hooker, Burnside, Jefferson Davis, J. E. 
Johnston, and Beauregard, also studied them in the same book. 
Among them McClellan and Halleck at least have left a record 
of high appreciation, while Lee seems to have been the only 
one who deeply drank of that “Pierian Spring”. 

It had been said by Polybius many centuries before that 
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Hannibal owed his triumphs to his study of the hopes and 
fears of the enemy. 


Jomini had the idea when he wrote of the march of Fred- 
erick into Silesia after his defeat at Hohenkirchen in 1758. 
“The King saw that in planning to save all he might lose all, 
but the desperate dilemma only served to nerve his heart to 
quicker action. Never was he more brilliant than on this 
occasion. He saw through the character and talents of Marshal 
Daun and he knew that he could count on greater promptness 
in the movements of his own army.” “The King knew how 
to blind them by flattering hopes which made them lose sight 
of the main point.” 

Clausewitz had the idea when he said: ‘There is only one 
point which the defender has to look to, and that is the char- 
acter and situation of his opponent.” And again: “Pur- 
chase the right to the initiative and therefore the right to give 
the law to the enemy.” Light Horse Harry Lee had the 
identical idea at an earlier day. 


General E. P. Alexander said of Lee: “He had read Mc- 
Clellan’s inmost soul and he knew he was not to be feared.” 


Jomini seems to have been one of the first to use the word 
“strategy”, which is derived from the Greek word meaning 
“a general”, which was itself made up from two Greek words, 
one meaning “an army”, and the other meaning “to lead”; 
hence, “Generalship” would perhaps be a better word today. 
In 1804 we find him using it in speaking of the great strategic 
movements of Frederick in 1758 and at other times, but he 
seems to contradict himself at a later period when he says that 
“Strategy and other grand operations of war were unknown in 
I 7 

The word was not adopted by the French Academy until 
long after the Napoleonic wars. It is not in Johnson’s English 
Dictionary of 1812, and not in some English Military Dic- 
tionaries of a much later period. 


Napoleon probably never heard the word and never used it 
or anything like it. He made Strategy without knowing it. 
Jomini was his apostle and Lee was his successor. 
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Jomini evidently thought himself to be possessed with the 
divine fire of Military Leadership, but something was lacking. 
Neither temperamentally nor physically was he suited to high 
command. He was often obliged to give up his work on ac- 
count of his health. He often antagonized those associated 
with him. He quarrelled with Ney, was hated and persecuted 
by Bertier, sometimes argued with Napoleon, left the army in 
disgust when he was not promoted, joined the Russians, was 
snubbed by the allies. Yet he was a man of high principles, 
wrote books which were not disfigured by the prejudices of 
his time, and tried to prevent the execution of Ney. 


LEE AS A COMMANDER 


It is the way of the world to seek with eagerness for every 
detail in the life of its great men. This is usually easy because 
men like to talk about themselves, justify their acts, expose 
their enemies. It was not so with Lee. There was no ego in 
his complex. Deep as were his affections, high his character, 
and strong his convictions, he seems to have held himself 
apart. His letters to his family, his conversations with his in- 
timates, seem to show a certain reserve. In no other way can 
we explain the natural sequence of events in his military career. 
Nothing that we know of his life up to the age of about forty 
years gave any indication of the recklessness and dash that he 
showed in the Mexican Campaign. After that, so far as our 
record goes, other colorless years intervened from 1848 to 
1862, when he appeared upon a greater field, moved by no 
doubts and ready for the word, like David of old in the valley 
of Elah. His numerous biographers, close as they were to 
him by family and official ties, do not seem to bridge these 
chasms in his life. After the war when others were writing 
their memoirs he had little to say. 

The “Science of War”, as studied at West Point in the early 
days, had few references to Napoleon, but Lee soon showed 
that he knew all about him, modelling campaigns upon the best 
examples of the Emperor, often taking greater chances. At 
the Second Manassas, Chantilly, and Chancellorsville he made 
detachments with an inferior force to the enemy’s rear, twice 
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with full success and once partially so. Napoleon’s experience 
with this maneuver was disaster at Kulm, partial success at 
Bautzen and complete success at Auerstadt. No one has ven- 
tured it since the Civil War. Lee divided his army in the 
presence of the enemy when he made these detachments, also 
when he left McClellan on the Peninsula and marched against 
Pope, in his two invasions of the North, when he captured 
Harper’s Ferry and stood for battle at Antietam, after his 
retreat from Maryland when he faced McClellan at War- 
renton. He uncovered his line of retreat when he refused 
to conform to the flanking movements of Meade at Mine 
Run, and in his two invasions of the North. He fought with 
his front to a flank at Gaines’s Mill, Second Manassas, Chan- 
cellorsville, Antietam, Gettysburg and the Wilderness. Na- 
poleon at Saint Helena is said to have formulated the prin- 
ciple that these maneuvers should not be used. Lee used 
converging columns which concentrated on the field of bat- 
tle at Gaines’s Mill, Glendale, Chancellorsville, the Second 
Bull Run and on the first day at Gettysburg, on which oc- 
casions he was justified by results. On the second day at 
Gettysburg and at the Wilderness the failure was not his. 
Frederick tried it twice without success. Napoleon thought 
it best to concentrate before the battle. Moltke has had credit 
for using this maneuver for the first time at Koniggratz but 
Lee had done it several years before with many successes and 
few failures. 

On three occasions when flanked by Hooker, Meade or 
Grant he turned the advantage in his own favor by flanking 
the enemy. 

Napoleon was the first to use the natural features of the 
terrain to confuse and surprise his enemies when he was 
preparing to give his hardest blows. When ready to strike 
it seemed as if it were with the hand of fate. After a battle 
he was often able to dictate a peace or to overrun a state. In 
the 47 years following Waterloo the percussion cap replaced 
the flint and the rifle replaced the smooth bore, thus giving 
great power to the defense, and making it necessary for the 
victor to accept results which were not so decisive as before. 
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Lee’s' use of the terrain was of Napoleonic type, and al- 
though forced to accept a lesser result he was often able to 
extend its use beyond the limits practiced by the emperor in 
offensive-defensive strategy. To screen the movements of his 
army he used a river line in his march to Fredericksburg in 
1862 and in his withdrawal in 1863. In the same way he 
used the Blue Ridge Mountains in his two invasions of the 
North. When we consider the later improvements in tele- 
graph and railroads his movements stand comparison with 
those of Napoleon under cover of the Rhine River, the Harz 
Mountains and the Thuringian Forest. 

Lee withdrew his army on two occasions across the Potomac 
River in the presence of the enemy in good order and without 
loss. Napoleon met with disaster at Leipsic and at the Be- 
resina. 

The Campaign of Chancellorsville, in the use of interior 
lines to attack the fractions of an enemy’s divided force, re- 
calls to mind Napoleon’s Italian Campaign of 1796 and the 
Campaign of Eckmuhl. The same remark may apply to the 
campaign against McClellan and Pope in 1862. 

Lee’s capture of Harper’s Ferry in 1862 can hardly be 
compared with Napoleon’s campaign of Ulm, but it was done 
in the face of a great army, Lee’s second invasion of the North 
has been compared with Napoleon’s invasion of Russia but 
Napoleon’s line of communications was more secure and his 
disaster was greater. 

Lee’s use of the cavalry screen was an advance over that of 
Napoleon. Later Moltke tried it with some success and Oyama 
with poor results. 

Lee did not hesitate to use his last reserve, as at Antietam 
and the Wilderness. Napoleon failed at Borodino because he 
would not do so. 

As with Napoleon, Lee’s greatest success was due to the 
inefficiency of his adversaries and like Napoleon he was finally 
overcome by the hard logic of the heaviest battalions in which 
losses could be made up after every battle. 

The earliest of the great captains were drill masters. Alex- 
ander fell heir to the army of Philip of Macedon and con- 
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quered the known world. He had about 35,000 well drilled. 
soldiers and his total losses were about one thousand, say 
three per cent. Hannibal commanded the veteran army of 
Hamilcar Barca, his father. Next came Caesar with his Roman 
legions which were an improvement on the Phalanx of the 
Greeks. He massacred and sold into slavery millions of nobler 
and braver races-than his own. On one afternoon he killed 
450,000 men, women and children and only stopped because his 
man were tired. After a battle he “left but few”, or “slew the 
rest of them”. Sometimes he “lost a few of his own men”. 
Sometimes after a battle his men returned to camp, “safe to 
a man.” 

Frederick inherited the parade-ground soldiers of his father. 
After a victory his opponent seemed to go to sleep while he 
marched against another enemy. 

Napoleon commanded the army of Republican France which 
had held its own against Europe for several years. Lee made 
his own army. None of them, except Hannibal and Napoleon 
at the end of their careers, encountered dangerous enemies. 
Lee fought soldiers of the same race and generals of the same 
school as his own. The odds of numbers were greater against 
Lee in the Wilderness Campaign than they were against Na- 
poleon in the Waterloo Campaign but Lee had his army at 
the end and Napoleon’s disaster was complete. From the 
Rapidan to the James, Lee inflicted losses in killed and wounded 
almost as great as the army under his command. Lee made 
five campaigns in a single year: no other man and no other 
army ever did so much. Napoleon’s “lucky star” sometimes 
brought victory which his combinations had not prepared and 
saved him from disaster which he had not foreseen. On the 
other hand we may well ask where luck and good fortune ever 
retrieved a mistake of Lee or where the happy inspiration of 
a subordinate ever gave him victory or saved him defeat. Lee 
practiced his own theory of the art of war. Like Napoleon 
he treated each problem as a concrete case which he solved 
according to circumstances and he had his greatest success 
when he departed furthest from accepted rules. He owed much 
to his study of the opposing commander and he is said to have 
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complained that the frequent changes in the Federal generals 
kept him very busy in this respect. But Lee’s art may never 
vex the soldiers of another day. Field intrenchments reaching 
from the frontier of a neutral state to the sea may be the grave 
of strategy and may send us back again to the days of fortress 
warfare. What the armies of the air may do we cannot say. 


APPENDIX I. 
EXPLANATORY DIAGRAMS 


Confederate Federal 
Army Army 
The following sketches show without detail the general prin- 

ciples of the strategic movements and combinations used by Lee. 


(1) 


An inferior force is detached to the enemy’s rear at Second 
Manassas, Chantilly, Chancellorsville. 


(2) 


An army is divided in the presence 
of the enemy as in (1) and concentrates 
a superior force against a separate 
fraction of the enemy army, in the 
Campaign against Pope, 1862. 
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(3) 


The line of retreat is not covered in two invasions of the 
North, at Mine Run and at the Wilderness. 


(4) Very much 

like (3). This for- 

Flank”. Compare with Gaines’ Mill, Sec- ‘ 

ond Manassas, Chancellorsville, Antietam, ; 

Gettysburg and the Wilderness. In either Richmond 

of these cases if Lee had been turned on 

his right flank he would have been forced 

away from Richmond and his line of supply. 


(5) 


BAU 


Concentration upon the field of battle, at Gaines’s Mill, Glen- 
dale, Chancellorsville, Second Bull Run, Gettysburg, Wilder- 
ness. 


(6) 


\ 


\ \ 
The parallel line of Te- A 


treat at Spotsylvania, North 
Anna, Totopotomoy. In each case the flanking movement of 
A is blocked by B. 
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(7) Confederate Army 


Bridgehead 


QE 


Retreat crosses a river in the presence of the enemy by one 
ford or by one deep ford and one pontoon bridge, at Antietam, 
Williamsport and Falling Waters. 


(8) 


An inferior force attacks both flanks and the center of a 
superior army in position at Gettysburg and Wilderness. 


Use of a wooded terrain to neutralize superior numbers and 
artillery of the enemy, at Chancellorsville and the Wilderness. 


F863 


The illustrations comprising Appendices II, III and IV are 
distributed throughout the text. 
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CHAPMAN JOHNSON 
By Esther C. M. Steele 


Chapman Johnson was a worthy member of that group who 
comprised “the illustrious second growth of eminent Vir- 
ginians.”” Born during the American Revolution, educated 
at William and Mary College during John Adams’s adminis- 
tration and Thomas Jefferson’s election, such men as Chapman 
Johnson, Benjamin Watkins Leigh, Robert Stanard, Joseph C. 
Cabell, Henry St. George Tucker, helped make the history of 
politics in Virginia and in the nation during the first part of 
the eighteenth century.” That strange, unbalanced genius, John 
Randolph of Roanoke, the older half brother of St. George 
Tucker,’ was not too old to be somewhat associated with the 
group nor to engage in political bouts with them. Most of 
them practiced law in Richmond, worked together in the Leg- 
islature and met in that Battle of the Titans, the Constitutional 
Convention of 1829-1830. 

Chapman, the son of Thomas and Jane Chapman Johnson, 
was born in Louisa County. His great-great-grandfather, Col- 
onel Richard Johnson, migrated from Lincolnshire, England, 
to Virginia somewhat prior to 1679 and served on the King’s 
Council from 1696 until his death in 1698; his great-grand- 
father, Thomas Johnson of “Chericoke” was a burgess from 
King William County in the assemblies of 1715, 1718 and 
1720-1722. His grandfather, William, and his great-uncle, 


* Grigsby, H. B., History of the Virginia Federal Convention of 1788, 


I, 39. 

* MacFarland, W. H., An Address on the Late B. W. Leigh, Virginia 
Historical Society Pamphlet, Jan. 1851, 5; Bruce, P. A., History of the 
University of Virginia, III, 5. 

* Bruce, W. C., John Randolph of Roanoke, I, 33. 

“Virginia Magasine of History and Biography, Johnson of King and 
Queen, Louisa, XXV, 328, 423. Ibid., Council Papers, 1698, XXI, 67-68. 
Tyler, L. G., Encyclopedia of Virginia Biography, I, 146, 26s. 
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Thomas Johnson, were frequently members of the House of 
Burgesses between 1758 and 1776; both brothers were in com- 
plete sympathy with the advanced views of Patrick Henry and 
in 1765 William, in order that Henry might obtain a seat in 
the House, vacated his seat and accepted the office of coroner.’ 
It is curious that Chapman Johnson’s family did not seem to 
know about their ancestry; they only knew that Chapman and 
his brothers and sisters were the children of Thomas and Jane, 
“both of English descent” and that his grandfather “was born 
to considerable property and owned many slaves.’”* Perhaps 
this was because in Chapman’s childhood the family fortunes 
fell upon evil times and he determined to start afresh with his 
generation ; and perhaps he was simply too busy in the present 
to care for the past and told his children nothing of it. Mrs. 
Augustus F. D. Gifford, his daughter, who lived until 1899, 
evidently did care for the past and would have told of the 
prominence of the Johnson family if she had known. Chap- 
man’s father, Thomas “Minor”, to distinguish him from his 
uncle Thomas, married his cousin Jane Chapman.” He served 
as a captain in the Virginia Revolutionary Militia in 1776" and 
then, apparently, returned to his plantation in Louisa and eked 
out his income by keeping an inn, “Boswell’s Old Ordinary” 
adjoining the plantation.’ Chapman, the third son and fourth 
child was born March 12, 1779.” His mother had four more 
children and died, before her husband’s death in 1795." The 
Southern Literary Messenger of 1849 and the Johnson family 
tradition agree as to the poverty of the family and the irre- 
sponsibility of the father, who partook too generously of the 


5 Va. Mag. of Hist. and Biog., Johnson of King and Queen, etc., XXV, 
423 Ibid., Reprint from Va. Legis. Papers, XIII, 47, 48. Stanard, W. G. 
and Mary N., The-Colonial Va. Register, 147-169; 197-209. 

* Johnson Family Papers. 

7A descendant of Richard Chapman, Sr., who migrated from Lincoln- 
shire and married Jane, daughter of Thomas Johnson of “Chericoke”. 
See Va. Mag. of Hist., XXV, 328. 

* Eckenrode, H. J., ed., List of Revolutionary Soldiers of Va., 243. 

* Southern Literary Messenger, XV, 674. Bruce, P. A., Hist. of U. 
of Va., III, 194. 

Va. Mag. of Hist., XXIX, 155. Appleton’s Cyclopedia of Amer. 
Biog., III, 441. Tyler, L. G., Ency. of Va. Biog., II, 197. 

4 Abstracts from the Records of Augusta Co., II, 202, 211-212. 
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stock of the inn. The sons, “without education, wild and un- 
trained—were thrown into daily contact with idle, dissipated, 
vicious company. While Chapman was still of a tender age,” 
his father died—at the ordinary, and for some time the orphan 
boys continued there, exposed. The eldest of the boys, as was 
natural, plunged more deeply into the current than the others.” 

In spite of handicaps of the worst kind, the Johnson brothers 
showed of what good material they were made. Richard and 
Chapman, concluding that something must be done, arranged 
for the sale of the farm and managed to send their eldest 
brother to William and Mary College. He was educated and 
became a useful citizen.” After the farm was sold, Chapman 
continued to work upon it as a laborer, for wages. He saved 
money and at nineteen entered the school of the Reverend Peter 
Nelson of Louisa County, “where he continued for nearly two 
years.“ Finally, in 1799, the autumn after he was twenty 
years old, he entered William and Mary College. What we 
know of his college days is best told by quoting published 
letters of 1798-1802. Some of them were written by Joseph 
Shelton Watson of Louisa to his older brother David and some 
were to David from Chapman Johnson himself.” From the 
association of the Watsons and the Johnsons at this time and 
later,“ and from the fact that letters from Joseph to David 
were sent by hand of R. Johnson” in 1798, the families must 
have lived near enough for easy communication. Joseph, 
writing to his brother David October 16, 1799, from the Swan 
Tavern in Richmond says :” 


“Chapman is here. We walked this morning down to Bowl- 
er’s to provide seats.” 


* Sixteen years old, as proved by his father’s will probated in Louisa, 
Sept. 14, 1795. See Va. Mag. of Hist., XXVI, 205. 

* South. Lit. Mes., XV, 674. 

* Johnson Family Papers. 

* Va. Mag. Hist., XX1X, 129-179; 257-286. 

*™Mr. David Watson served, with Chapman Johnson, on the first 
Board of Visitors of the U. of Va. Joseph died when he was twenty- 
five years old. 

™ This was Chapman’s next older brother, Richard, who died in 1802. 

* Va. Mag. of Hist., XXIX, 143, et seq. 
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Joseph writes engaging school-boy letters: he is always ex- 
plaining his important expenses and is asking for money. He 
discourses upon how they are reading Rousseau and Paine and 
Locke and upon Williamsburg social events; he tells how they 
are wearing mourning for General Washington and how they 
celebrated with much marching and noise the election of Mr. 
Jefferson, and have been sending up spirit balloons; he dates 
his letters A. R. 25. Altogether he is evidently having a de- 
lightful time at college. In December, ’99, he says: 


“We have lost Johnson from the junior class, and I am sorry 
for it. He was the only one in it who could serve as a stim- 
ulus. He has entered the senior class. His object in doing this 
was that he might be prepared for Tucker’s” Lectures in next 
course: which he could not do if he was to continue in the 
junior class. He is in high esteem here.” 


On October 26, A. R. 25, he writes of the increased numbers 
in the college and of its importance, and adds :” 


“But we have something else upon which I trust the fame 
of our college will rest more substantially than upon mere 
numbers. In many of our young men we have real talents 
accompanied by the most ardent love for science. Cabell to 
these qualities unites those attentive, easy and respectful man- 
ners which never fail to seize upon the affections,—of John- 
son’s abilities you yourself have a knowledge. But I have more 
numerous proofs of them than you can ever have had. They 
are not of the very splendid kind. But in my estimation he 
possesses a penetration and energy of mind in the highest de- 
gree adapted to the discovery of truth and to the pursuit of her 
through the most difficult and intricate mazes. Leigh [of 
Chesterfield] to real cleverness unites more show.” 


Chapman Johnson’s letters present a strong contrast. They 
are, perhaps, a bit austere. Who can wonder! He had to 
work to catch up to and to overtake, as he did, his contempo- 


* St. George Tucker, Sr., who succeeded George Wythe as Professor 
of Law at William and Mary. In 1803, he was made President Judge 
of the Court of Appeals in Virginia and later Judge of the United 
— District Court. See Bruce, W. C., John Randolph of Roanoke, 

» 07. 
Mag. of Hist., XXIX, 155, 156. 
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raries, who had had every opportunity that landed proprietors 
of Virginia could give to their sons. Johnson was of them, 
but had to win his way back to his own. In December 1799:* 


“My acquaintance with the inhabitants has progressed very 
slowly, though it has kept pace with my desires, for I find that 
an extensive acquaintance would be incompatible with close 
study. The few with whom I become acquainted, I find polite 
and agreeable. The people generally of this place appear ex- 
tremely gay and extravagant. There have been not less than 
four balls since I came to town, and there will be another next 
week. To one who has spent his life in Louisa, where a ball is 
almost a phenomenon, this must appear the height of extrava- 
gance. I have hitherto attended the Bishop’s* Moral Course 
in the junior class and his natural course. But purposing to 
attend Tucker’s next course and finding that I could not get 
through the Bishop’s political course before Tucker’s lectures 
commenced, if I continued with the junior class, I have thought 
it best to join the seniors and the Bishop concurs with me in 
opinion.” 


Then he tells about the studies he must take in the senior 
class before he can study law. In August, 1800, he evidently 
spent the summer in Williamsburg :* 

“T have not commenced my law studies yet: and I believe I 


shall not, until October for I have several books which I wish 
to read before I begin, as I shall not have time to read them 
afterwards. Such are Vattel, Brown on Equality,“ The Fed- 
eralist, etc. For the sake of God, of Man and Myself, I shall 
endeavor to qualify myself, I will not say for ‘propagating and 
extending liberty and equality’ but at least for understanding it, 
and defending it with whatever abilities nature hath given me, 
or my own exertions can acquire me. But I will not say that 
I will ‘die in the centre of Old Virginia’, for although it is my 
native land, and I now prefer it to every other spot in the uni- 
verse, and shall with my last life retain a grateful affection 
for the place which gave me birth and cherished the making 


Ibid., 265-266. 

™The Rt. Rev. James Madison, first Protestant Episcopal Bishop of 
Virginia, President of William and Mary College; his father was prob- 
ably second cousin to President Madison. See /bid., 140. 

® Ibid., 272, 273. 

“ William Laurence Brown, Scottish divine, in 1793, published An Es- 
say on the Natural Equality of Man. 
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of my life, yet should even Virginia apostatise from her Re- 
publicanism, I will pursue when I cannot recall, the Goddess of 
Liberty even if she fly to the pole or the line. 


Ubi ut Libertas, ibi est Patria. 
C Johnson.” 


He was an ardent young student. In October, 1800: 


“I have at length commenced the study of the Law. I have 
read Littleton’s text once and am reading it again. — — — 
Indeed I feel so deep an interest in the study, and swallow the 
dry stuff with so voracious an appetite that I really hope to be 
a lawyer, in time, if application will make me one.” 


In February, 1801, he was much worried for fear Mr. Jef- 
ferson would not be elected and must have rejoiced with the 
noisest when he was. By January 1802, he was again taking 
interest in public affairs :* 


“I trust you will not leave Richmond without giving me 
some further information on the subject of my last letter to 
you.” We are told that a serious alarm has been lately ex- 
perienced in Notaway. In Williamsburg we have had a slight 
(though I believe unfounded) apprehension of disturbance. 
Is it not miserable, is it not shameful, is it not unworthy the 
character of Virginians, or of men, thus to live the unsafe 
trembling tyrants of an unhappy people? The subject almost 
deprives me of moderation.” 


And later :” 


“T am in an ill humor with the Senate (page torn) — — — 
their negative on the Convention bill. After Brockenborough’s 
amendment, what rational objection can be urged against it? 
Wherefore this vain fear of conventions. Have not conven- 
tions formed the constitutions of America from New Hamp- 
shire to Georgia ?” 

The adventure of “getting an education” must come to an 
end. In 1802, Chapman Johnson went to Richmond and ob- 


*=Va. Mag. of Hist., XXIX, 275, 276, 280. 

” The letter is not in this collection; it evidently had to do with the 
fear of a negro insurrection near Richmond, August, 1800. See Stanard, 
M. N., Richmond, 81-85. 

Va. Mag. of Hist., op. cit. In spite of frequent agitations, there was 
no constitutional convention until 1829-30. 
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tained a license to practice law; he thought of remaining in 
Richmond, but Judge William Wirt™ recommended that he go 
to Staunton, where a new chancery district was established 
that year ;* so on the first day that court was held in Staunton, 
July 1, 1802, Chapman Johnson qualified. He took up his res- 
idence in Staunton and found it weary work waiting for prac- 
tice.” At one time he was so discouraged that he seriously con- 
sidered dropping the law and opening a school in Kentucky.” 
In his own words :* 


“T should certainly have left Staunton, despairing as I was 
of success, had not Coalter—God bless him—advised me to 
wait and have patience. I did—I persevered—and in reward, 
succeeded.” 


Two years, in retrospect, does not seem an interminable time 
to wait and in two years he had attained enough distinction 
to be invited to deliver an oration on the occasion of celebrating 
the Louisiana Purchase. A copy of this address is in the 
Library of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin:® in 
composition it reminds us much more of the letters writ- 
ten from college than of the finished periods of his later 
speeches; in principles, he reveals himself to be the ardent 
Jeffersonian that he remained throughout his life. In 1806 he 
could write:* “I now see in it (Staunton) the scene of all 


my future happiness.” 

Doubtless his marriage, as well as a growing practice, had 
something to do with dispelling his gloom, for in 1806 he mar- 
ried Miss Ann Nicolson, daughter of the one-time mayor of 


*8 The chancellor in the Williamsburg district. 
*® Waddell, J. A., Annals of Augusta Co., 214. 
® Bruce, P. A., Hist. of U. of Va., III, 195. 

©, South. Lit. Mes., XV, 675. 


Ibid. 
® Johnson, Chapman, An Oration on the Late Treaty with France by 
which Louisiana was Acquired, March 3, 1804. “Published at the request 
of the citizens of Staunton and its vicinity, at whose solicitation it was 


composed.” 
“ South. Lit. Mes., op. cit. Judge Coalter was Attorney of the Com- 
monwealth at that time. Mr. Johnson succeeded him in this office in 


1809. See Peyton, J. L., Hist. of Augusta Co., 214. 
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Richmond, Mr. George Nicolson.” Five of their six children 
were born in Staunton.” 

In 1805, he was admitted to practice at the bar of the Court 
of Appeals and in 1815 he became a member of the State 
Senate.” From that time we trace him more and more in 
Richmond although he did not remove there until 1824 and 
always kept a summer home near Staunton.” He was in Rich- 
mond at the time of the terrible theatre fire in December, 1811, 
and worked so hard trying to rescue victims, among whom 
were some of his wife’s relatives, that he “nearly lost his own 
reason for some hours.’”” In 1812, he became captain of a 
volunteer company, which however, did not go into service: 
later, he was an aide, during the War of 1812, on the staff 
of General James Breckinridge.” It must have been in this 
decade that St. Memin painted a portrait of him the original 
of which is now in Staunton in the possession of Mrs. Ar- 
mistead C. Gordon, the granddaughter of his niece Maria John- 
son. He was a very handsome man, “of noble and command- 
ing presence, winning manners, associated with conversational 
talents of the highest order.”“ ‘He always dressed well and as 
he rode on horseback to and from his country seat, Bearwallow, 
every beholder recognized him as a man of mark. His speeches 
in court were long and loud, but always very able.” 

When, in 1819, the venerable Thomas Jefferson, with the 
important help of Joseph C. Cabell, succeeded in getting the 
new University of Virginia situated at Charlottesville, and the 
visitors appointed for the university consisted of four mem- 


* Mordecai, Samuel, Richmond, 1309. 

* Johnson Family Papers; South. Lit. Mes., XV, 676. 

* Tbid., Tyler, L. G., Ency. of Va. Biog., I, 197. 

* “Bearwallow”: Mr. Johnson showed his purchase for a country home 
to Judge Coalter who exclaimed: “Goodness, Johnson, what possessed 
you to buy so rough a place, fit only for bears to wallow in!” “Thank 
you for the name, Judge,” said Johnson, “Bearwallow it shall be.” See 
Johnson Family Papers. 

* Johnson Family Papers. 

“ Peyton, J. L., Hist. of Augusta Co., 214. Tyler, L. G., op. cit. Cal. 
ae State Papers, X, 250. Waddell, J. A., Annals of Augusta Co., 

234. 

“ Bruce, P. A., Hist. of U. of Va., III, 195. South. Lit. Mes., XV, 676. 

© Waddell, J. A., Annals of Augusta Co., II, 260. 
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bers of the former board of Central College and of three new 
members, Chapman Johnson was one of the three.“ In Feb- 
ruary, 1819, Mr. Cabell wrote to Mr. Jefferson *“ 


“I besought them [the Governor and a member of the Coun- 
cil] to look abroad and select men calculated to give you efficient 
co-operation and to have weight with future legislatures—I 
recommended very earnestly the appointment of Mr. Johnson. 
Indeed, situated as I was, it was a subject in which I did not 
wish to interfere; but as I was consulted im regard to the 
Valley,” I urged the appointment of Mr. Johnson as a point 
of importance. He has treated your name with great respect 
and deference throughout our contests for the site ;* and that 
question being determined, he will go with you in future. No 
man on the other side of the Ridge could have as much in- 
—— in breaking down future opposition from that part of 
the State.” 


He did “go with him” as the letters abundantly show. In- 
deed Chapman Johnson seems never to have been given full 
recognition for his labors on behalf of the University of Vir- 
ginia. He was a member of the Board of Visitors from 1819 
until 1845 and was Rector for nine years (1836-1845).“ Dur- 
ing this time he worked constantly in the Senate on behalf of 
the University and wrote the argument which was successful in 
winning the claims of Virginia from the United States govern- 
ment for reimbursement of interest paid upon loans negotiated 
during the War of 1812.° 

In political life Chapman Johnson was an anomaly. He was 
interested in politics but would never take one step toward 
“being a politician”. Tracing his activities through the news- 
papers gives one the impression that on occasion his friends 
wrenched him from his desk and made him support them: he 


“ Adams, H. B., Jefferson and the University of Virginia, 99. 

“Cabell, N. F., Early History of the University of Va. as Contained 
in the Correspondence of Jefferson and Cabell, 16. 

“Italics are Mr. Cabell’s. 

“ Previously, Mr. Johnson had advocated Staunton for the site of the 
University. See Cabell, N. F., op. cit., 146-148. 

“ Ibid., 161. University of Virginia, A Sketch. 

“The proceeds of this reimbursement were to go to the University. 
See Cabell, N. F., op. cit., 146-150; 170-171; 182, 229, 255, 275, 208. 
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was glad to give support where he could, after he had enun- 
ciated his principles with meticulous care; he had no idea of 
representing any thing or any body unless his constituents had 
a most thorough understanding of exactly where he stood. The 
following extracts from The Richmond Constitutional Whig 
of 1827 give a case in point :* 


“The Corresponding Committee appointed at the late meet- 
ing of the citizens of Richmond opposed to General Jackson, 
in reply to a note to Chapman Johnson, Esq., apprising him 
of his appointment as one of the delegates to the convention 
and requesting him to accept or refuse the appointment, re- 
ceived from him the following reply: 

I have to acknowledge your communication as chairman of 
the corresponding committee, appointed by the late meeting of 
the citizens of Richmond, opposed to the election of General 
Andrew Jackson: in which you apprise me of my appointment, 
as one of the delegates to represent that meeting at the con- 
vention to be holden in Richmond, on the 8th of January next, 
and enquire whether I will accept the appointment. 

‘I heartily concur with the meeting, in the object they have 
in view, and approve the convention to form an electoral ticket, 
as appropriate means to that object. Nothing has given me 
more serious concern nor filled my mind with more gloomy 
forebodings, than the prospect of General Jackson’s election to 
the first place in the government: and to be instrumental in 
preventing it would afford me great gratification. 

‘Candor, however, requires me to say, that I could not be 
a faithful representative of the sentiments expressed in the 
preamble and resolutions adopted by the late meeting at Rich- 
mond. While I feel much more distrust of General Jackson 
than they have expressed,—much more apprehension of danger 
from his election, immediate and remote,—I, at the same time, 
do not feel that confidence in the present administration which 
they entertained,—and do not concur with them in the measure 
’ of condemnation which they have meted to the opposition. 
While I unhesitatingly prefer the re-election of Mr. Adams 
to the election of General Jackson, and will zealously co-operate 
in promoting it, I wish it distinctly understood that my pref- 
erence is not founded on an opinion of the fitness of Mr. 
Adams, or in my confidence in his cabinet,—but in a solemn 


“ Richmond Constitutional Whig, Oct. 31, 1827. 
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conviction that General Jackson is altogether unfit and emi- 


nently dangerous. ; 
‘Entertaining these opinions, and thinking that it will be 


agreeable to the committee to have delegates in the meeting 
more entirely concurring in the sentiments of the meeting, I 
deem it my duty to decline the appointment that is offered me 
in order that it may be more suitably filled. 
With my great respect your most obt. st. 
Chapman Johnson 


To 
Wm. H. Cabell, Esq. 
Ch. of the Committee’.” 


The corresponding committee met, considered Mr. Johnson’s 
letter, instructed Mr. Cabell to renew the invitation, protesting 
that it had no intention of requiring delegates to conform to 
any political creed other than anti-Jackson, and brought forth 
an acceptance from Mr. Johnson. 

Of course The Richmond Whig made what political capital 
it could out of the letter; it was evidently jubilant at having 
“got” Chapman Johnson. Throughout the autumn and winter | 
we find open letters to Mr. Johnson appearing in various Rich- ) 
mond papers. “Sidney’” agrees with his sentiments about 
Jackson and would suggest DeWitt Clinton as a presidential 
candidate: ‘Hamilton’™ declares his (Johnson’s) part in the 
anti-Jackson convention and his correspondence have drawn 
upon him public attention throughout the country and “your 
friends (among whom I beg leave to number myself) are an- | 
xiously looking to the course you may feel it incumbent on 
you to pursue.” “Hamilton” then reminds him that he is 
certainly committed against Jackson but is not pledged to Mr. 
Adams and asks him “to select almost any other man in the 
nation—Mr. Clay, Mr. Calhoun or even the variable Mr. 
Clinton.” 
" The next day someone suggests Chief Justice Marshall.” 
We do not find any other communications from Mr. Johnson 
himself. He had the rules for conducting the meetings of 


* Richmond Constitutional Whig, Nov. 21, 1827. 
" Richmond Enquirer, Jan. 8, 1828. 
" Richmond Constit. Whig, Jan. 8, 1828. 
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the House of Delegates adopted to govern party meetings, he 
helped frame a general address to the people stating the pur- 
poses of the convention™ and he was placed on the electoral 
ticket,—never to be elected, of course.“ 

Mr. William Cabell Bruce, in describing one of John Ran- 
dolph’s political tiffs with Chapman Johnson in the Conven- 
tion of 1829-1830 makes the following remarks :* | 


“The quotation used by Randolph in this speech from some 
undisclosed source at least suggests one substantial reason why 
Chapman Johnson, one of the greatest lawyers ever known in 
Virginia, and a powerful figure in the Convention of 1829-1830, 
never acquired more prominence in the field of politics. ‘It is 
his pride and honest and honorable pride’, the individual quoted 
by Randolph declared, ‘which makes him delight to throw him- 
self into minorities, because he enjoys more self- gratification 
from manifesting his independence of popular opinion than 
he could derive from anything in the gift of the people.’ In 
other words, in the cant phrase of our time, he was ‘a mug- 
wump’, an ‘intellectual’.” 

“A “substantial reason” for the irregularity of his appearance 
in the political field may be that he could not afford it. One 
need only read over the record of cases argued in the Virginia 
Court of Appeals in 1829 to realize how much his participation 
in the Convention must have cost him in time spent in prepa- 
ration and in loss of briefs: one need only read over the 
Johnson Family letters to realize how many people he had de- 
pendent upon him and what an unfailing source of supply he 
seemed to them to be. His son, Carter Page, writes :” 


“University of Va. July 4, 1835 


My dear Father: 
I found yesterday, upon settling up with the Proctor that 7 
I did not have any money remaining in my hands, after paying 


| 


® Ibid., Feb. 16, 1828. 

* Ibid., Jan. 12, 1828. Richmond Enquirer, Feb. 19, 1828. 

* Bruce, W. C., John Randolph of Roanoke, I1, 200, note a. 

™ Reports, Va. Court of Appeals, Leigh, B. W., ed., 1829. In the spring al 
and summer terms of the Court, Mr. Johnson was counsel in 23 out of 
25 — reported; in the reports of the autumn term he does not appear 
at all. 

* Johnson Family Papers. 
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for my Diploma,” and the damage done my room, &c., &c., — 
I have therefore determined to borrow the sum of $20 from 
Mr. Garrett, which you can refund when you come up. — — 
Chap” has graduated in mathematics and chemistry, two of 
the hardest tickets in college to graduate on, and was also dis- 
tinguished in Natural Philosophy. He has studied very well 
indeed this session; more than both the former sessions to- 
gether. I think that he has some idea of coming back next 
session and running for A. M. I don’t suppose that you 
would have any objection to it. — — — —” 


One can imagine Mr. Johnson’s pleasure in the success of 
his boys, his duties at the University of Virginia assigned to 
him the awarding of diplomas to some of them ;” but he had a 
large family to support. Carter Page was the fourth of his 
own sons and he had several nephews and nieces whom he 
took into his home, educated and started in life." He, a modest 
lawyer, was as fastidious about his political principles as was 
the great John Randolph of Roanoke and he had no family 
estate to fall back upon. 

Agitation for a constitutional convention had been brewing 
for two generations: Chapman Johnson had given thought to 
the matter when he was in college.” The trouble was that the 
Constitution of 1776 had taken over the colonial arrangement 
by which each county sent to the Assembly two delegates, 
neither more nor less; there was one delegate from Williams- 
burg and one from Norfolk: the Senate consisted of twenty- 
four, for the election of which the State was divided into 
twenty-four districts. The General Assembly was given the 
right to create new counties and to allow representation to 
towns at its discretion; the assignment of representatives to 
towns was not dependent upon any definite number of people.® 
This was entirely representation by districts and not by popu- 
lation. As the population grew larger and moved westward, 


“ The italics are Carter Page’s. 
“Chap” was the son of Mr. Johnson’s older brother who had died, 
and was his namesake whom he educated. 
Johnson Faznily 
" South. Lit. Mes., XV, 677. 
“@ See above, p. 6. 
“ Chandler, Julian A. C., Representation in Virginia, 17, 18. 
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the injustice to new settlements became more and more glaring. 
Before 1790 there was complaint about the irregularity of rep- 
resentation, after 1790 petitions were frequently presented to 
the Legislature at its annual sessions asking that something be 
done to equalize representation. A powerful party grew up 
in the west which declared free white suffrage to be the only 
proper basis for representation.“ The aristocratic east grew 
jealous for its political domination and for its property ; it de- 
clared that a mixed basis, that is, representation on the basis 
of white population and taxation combined, was the only fair 
plan for government. Of course it was not forgotten in the 
discussions throughout the State that slaves were property and 
that the settlers in the west had few slaves.” Free white 
manhood suffrage was not the question in which the west was 
primarily interested; cheap lands were so abundant that the 
suffrage could be easily obtained.” 

From 1806 to 1825, effort after effort was made to get 
through the Legislature a bill calling for a constitutional con- 
vention to reform representation. All failed, due, usually, to 
opposition in the Senate.” The subject came to be considered 
of increasing importance. The West grew more insistent and 
the East more tenacious of its power. Finally, in 1827, a bill 
passed the Legislature providing, we should say, for a refer- 
endum : 


“Polls were opened in all the counties on their respective 
court days in April, May and June and the result of the vote 
was: for a convention, 21,896; opposed, 16,636.”” 


(To be concluded) 


Tbid., 22. 

®In the second decade of the century there were 397,000 negro slaves 
subject to taxation east of the Blue Ridge and 50,000 west. See Ambler, 
C. H., Sectionalism in Va., 141. 
* Ambler, op. cit., 138. 
* Chandler, op. cit., 22-20. 
Ibid., 30. 
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COLONY WEST OF THE BLUE RIDGE, 
PROPOSED BY JACOB STAUBER 
AND OTHERS, 1731, ETC. 


SoME ADDITIONAL DocUMENTS 


Contributed and Edited by Ann V. Strickler Milbourne, 
Charles Town, W. Va. 


Several documents on this subject from the British Public 
Record Office were published by Mr. Charles E. Kemper in 
Volume 29, Nos. 2 and 3 of this Magazine. Among the 
British Transcripts of the Library of Congress there are now 
to be found nine later documents on the same subject, besides 
several others of great interest less directly related to it. The 
series indicates the importance and vitality of the project, which 
at one time seemed to its proponents on the eve of success. 


The classification of the documents already published is as 
follows: 


(1) The humble petition of Jacob Stauber, John Ocks, 
Ezekiel Harlan and Thomas Gould. C. O. 5: 1322, 
185-186. L. C. 193-197. Rec'd and Read, Mar. 30, 
1731. 

(2) The further representation of Thomas Gould, John 
Ocks, Jacob Stauber and Ezekiel Harlan. C. O. 5: 
1322, 187-192. L. C. 199-204. Undated. 

(3) Opinion of Sir William Keith. C. O. 5: 1322, 193-198. 

L. C. 205-208. Rec’d and Read, April 6, 1731. 
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(4) Memorial of Thomas Gould, Jacob Stauber, John Ocks 
and Ezekiel Harlan. C. O. 5: 1322, 199. L. C. 209. 
Dated April 8, 1731. Rec'd April 9, 1731; Read May 
II, 1731. 


At this point a delay of one month had occurred. 
Sir William Keith then presented some additional pro- 


posals. 
(5) C. 0. 5: 1322, 289-293, 298. L. C. 275-279, 280. on 
mi 
CoNSTITUTIONS in 
1. That a Council not less than 9 nor more than 15 be yearly r 
Elected by the Freemen of the province and the Majority Pr 
together with the Governour shall have an Authority to wal 
make Laws, &«*. Gr 
2. That the said Council or any three shall sit in a Judicial | 
Capacity the first two Lawfull days of every Month to 
hear and determine all Causes or Controversies amongst 
the people of any civil kind whatsoever and if the subject 
mater in Contest shall exceed the value of (sic) then an fos 
Appeal if required by the party aggrieved shall be ad- of 
mitted to the King in Council with a Copy of the Record, wa 
but if under the sum of (sic) then the Appeal shall Me 
be admitted to the Governour in Equity whose determi- pai 
nation shall be final. sw: 
3. The said Council or any five of them shall be Impowered che 
to sit once every six Months viz. from the 15th to the 2oth the 
of May and from the 15th to the 20th of November as ‘ 
Judges of Oyer and Terminer & Goal delivery to try all anc 
Capital and other Crimes which appertain to the Cogni- ma 
zance of Judges of Assize in England agreeable to the Laws pot 
and statutes of Great Britain for such cases made and pro- for 


vided. 

4. That if any Act shall be proposed and agreed to by the 
Governour and Council in their Legislative Capacity which , 
shall Materially alter or anull and make void any of the by 
Constitutions and limitations aforesaid, or shall Incroach La 


¢ 

‘ 
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upon and infringe the Rights and Liberties of the subjects 
of Great Britain secured to them by law or any ways tend 
to the disadvantage of the Trade & Interest of Great Britain 
such Act Law or ordinance of the said Governour and 
Council shall not take place or have any force to bind the 
people or any of them until it shall first be transmitted to 
Britain and receive his Maties Royal approbation. 

N. B.—The power of issuing Commissions of the place, 
constituting Courts of Quarter Sessions, granting Military Com- 
missions &c*. are not to be inserted in the patent but contained 
in the Governour’s Commission under the Great seal as his 
Maties Lieutenant from time to time. 

That in case of the Governour’s Death or absence out of the 
Province the first Elected Counselor shall act as president 
until the Governour Return or that another be appointed from 
Great Britain. 

(For endorsement see p. 298.) 


(bound up with the foregoing) 


A petition is presented to Lords Commissioners of Trade 
for their Lordships Report to His Majesty in favour of a grant 
of a Certain Tract of Land in America lying to the West- 
ward of the Great Mountains In Virginia as far as the River 
Mesaussippi on which the petitioners Engage themselves on 
pain of forfeiting the Grant to setle in three years time 300 
switz or German Families all protestants, at their own proper 
charge and in five years time to give £500 ster’ p* ann. for 
the support of such Governour as the King shall Appoint. 

Sir Wm. Keith offers his service with the Crowns Authority 
and Instructions to go over and see this settlement Effectually 
made, and he humbly Conceives it to be of very great Im- 
portance to secure without loss of time so good a Barrier 
for all the British Colonies on the North Continent of America. 


Limitation in the Patent 


That the Majority of the Council or Assembly to be Elected 
by the freemen be such as can Speak or write in the English 


Language. 
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That all Judicial or other public proceedings whatsoever be 
held and written in English. 

That a free school be supported at the public Expence for 
teaching to read and write English. 

That the public school Master and all Registers prothonotaries 
clerks &c*. for transacting Public Business be named and 
appointed by the Governour. 


Endorsed. Virginia / Some Proposals relating / to the 
constitution of a colony / of Swiss who desire to settle behind 
/ the Mountains of Virginia / recd from St W™ Keith. /. 


Recd 
Read {May 13, 1731 / R: 153. 


Again there was a halt, this time of more than two months, 
followed by a vigorous resumption of effort under the leader- 
ship of Keith. A map emphasized the leading argument of 
security for the other colonies. 


(6) C. O. 5: 1322, 313-316. L. C. 291-292. 


Hampton Court, Augt 3, 1731. 

My Lords 

I send you herewith a Petition of Sir William Keith and 
others, praying His Maj will be graciously pleased to grant 
them an uninhabited Tract of Land in His Maj» Dominions 
on the North Continent of America, to the Westward of the 
Ridge of Mountains behind Virginia as is described in a Map" 
of that Country which is annext to their Petition where they 
propose to make a settlement with several Familys from Prot- 
estant cantons of Switzerland and other Parts of Germany, 
to hold the same under a proper Form of Government from 
His Maj” which they represent will greatly contribute to the 
Security of His Majt* other Colonnyes in those Parts; and 
I am to acquaint your Lord» with his Majty’s Pleasure that 


+ The map here mentioned is bound up in the Book of Draughts. (Note 
written on the margin of the Newcastle letter.) The map referred to 
is missing from the Public Record Office, but a map exists, which, in 
the opinion of Fairfax Harrison, embodies in its new portions, the 
sketches made by “Stauber alias Stover” in his explorations west of 
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you should consider thereof, and report your Opinion there- 
upon, to be laid before His Majesty. 
I am 
Your Lord» 
most obedient 
humble servant 
Holles Newcastle. 


Lords Commiss™ for Trade. 


Endorsed. Virginia./ L' from ye D. of Newcastle of ye 3"¢ 
of Augt / 1731, referring to the / Board the Petition / of 
Sir W™ Keith & others / praying to have a Grant of a Tract / 
of Land to ye West of / ye Ridge of Mountains / behind 
Virginia in order to / be Settled by several Protes/tant Famy- 
lys from Switzerland. 


Rec’d 
Read fro Augt 1731 / R: 157 


R: 157 
(7) C. O. §: 1322, 317-318. L. C. 291-292. 


To the King’s most Excellent Majesty 
The Petition of S* Will™ Keith, Bart, Thos Gould, John 
Ocks, Jacob Stauber and Ezekiel Harlan 
Most Humbly Sheweth 


the Blue Ridge in 1730. (Landmarks of Old Prince William, pp. 
616, 615.) It is found in the History of the British Plantations in 
America, published in 1738 by Sir William Keith. A dedication to 
Lord Fairfax, in the upper left hand corner covers a_ considerable 
part of the new county. In what remains a r Operon R. (Opequon 
Creek), L. Kakapo R. (Black Creek) and Kakapo R. (Great Cacapon 
River), with Tomahawk R. and Kettle R. as tributaries. The North 
Branch of the Shenandoah is seen as Buffalo Ri. Its tributaries are 
Cedar R., Stony R. (Creeks) and Falling R. (Tumbling Run). Smith’s 
Creek is Elk R. The latter notations also appear in the map of 1731 
which Mr. Harrison attributes to Mayo, but there is a wide difference 
in representation of the South Branch, the map of 1731 extending it to 
the North Carolina line, with the legend added “The further course of 
this River is yet unknown.” Stauber terminates it in full stream about 
due west of the Double Top Mountain, in present Madison County, 
which was to be the beginning of the boundaries of the proposed Colony 
of Georgia. 

Going north from the top nearest Hawksbill Creek the line would 
have passed almost immediately to the west side of the Blue Ridge, 
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That Whereas yo" Majesties Dominions on the North Con- 
tinent of America, have not yet been settled to the Westward 
of the great Ridge of Mountains back of Virginia whereby 
those vacant Lands are daily liable to be occupied by For- 
reigners under the Gift or Title of some other State 


And Whereas yo" Majesties humble Petitioners, by their 
Credit with the Indian Nations of America’ that are in Friend- 
ship with the English, and their correspondence with many 
substantial industrious People of the protestant Cantons in 
Switzerland, are capable (with proper Encouragement) to bring 
over some Thousands of Families to settle on Lands behind 
the said Virginia Mountains ; and to submit to an English Gov- 
ernment under the Dominion of Yor Majesty, Yor Heirs and 
Suceessors, 

May it therefore please Yor Majesty, in Yor royal and great 
Wisdom, not only to enlarge and extend Yor Dominions in 
America but to secure and defend all the British Colonies 
already planted there, by granting unto Yo" Majesties Pe- 
titioners under a proper form of Government, a certain Tract 
of Land to the Westward of the said Mountains, not inhabited 
at present by any human Creature; (and w is described in a 
small Map of that Country hereunto annexed) to be called the 
Province of Georgia, or such other name as Yor Majesty shall 
think fitt; whereby the prudent and wise Ends of so im- 
portant a Settlement, will be effectually answer’d; and the 
Honour of Yor Majesties Dominions in those Parts supported 
without any Charge or Expence to the Crown. And Yor 
Majesty’s humble Petitioners as in Duty bound will ever pray. 

W. Keith 
Thomas Gould 
John Ocks 
Jacob Stauber 
Ezekiel Harlan 


crossed the Potomac about twelve miles west of Hancock, and running 
“behind the borders of Pennsylvania”, to make the breadth of 200 miles, 
then turning west, would have touched Lake Erie at Cleveland and the 
Mississippi at Moline and Davenport. The southern boundary from 
Double Top would have touched the Mississippi a little below St. Louis. 

* The five Iroquois tribes who claimed the overlordship of the Shen- 
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Endorsed. Virginia / Petition of S* W™ Keith / & others 
for a grant of / a Tract of Land on the / North Continent 
of America / near Virginia / [in another hand] Rec’d with 
the / D. of Newcastle’s Lt of ye 3* of August 1731 
Rec’d 

Read } 10s August, 1731 / R. 158. 


This is the last document presented by all five petitioners, 
Harlan and Gould not appearing again. As a result of a 
hearing by the Board of Trade, Ocks and Stauber gave in 
their final propositions as Managers of the proposed Colony, 
in the eighth document, and Keith, in the ninth, proposed 
Col. Spotswood as the fittest person for governor, if the 
King could be moved to appoint one. 


(8) C. O. 5: 1322, 331-334. L. C. 305-311. 


To the Right Honourable the Lord’s Commissioners of Trade 
and Plantations— 


As Thr L* S»* have been most graciously pleas’d to disclose 
Their Resolution about the propos’d Colony when we had the 
favour of being admitted to the last hearing, the Result thereof 
being that we should Consider Thr L* S»* determination and 
give in our final propositions, upon Th L* S»* instructions, 
having declared to Countenance the same with all favourable 
dispositions as an undertaking tending to the Interest of the 
Crown and Nation. 


We return Thr L* S»* our most humble thanks for Their 
wise Judgement, that the Intended Colony Should not be 
Charged with the Maintenance of a governour which had been 
a great Charge to it in its Infancy: We are willing to submit 
our Selves to Tht L* S»* Sentiments in as much as Can well be 
Comply’d with, but it is hop’d Tht L* S» will also admit to 
examine our reasons which we humbly Submit to Tht L¢ S»= 
Wise Consideration— 


andoah Valley and the present state of West Virginia by right of 
conquest and extermination of the tribes living there before white 
exploration. 
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As Thr L¢ S* are favourably dispos’d to incourage the Set- 
tlement of this Colony and in particular the People, yet the 
Success thereof ly’s chiefly in the Conduct of the managers, 
which will be oblidg’d to be att the following Charge and 
trouble; to go to Germany and Swisserland, to dispose the 
People to Come and Settle there, to give them a true account 
of the Scituation of the Land, nature of the Soyl, Air, Climate, 
produce, priviledges, & Conditions, &c, and to provide for 
their Passage att 30 S. Cheaper p' Person then the usual price, 
and to their better Satisfaction to Conduct and Settle them, 
to provide them with Cattle Cheaper then they themselves 
Could do, to assist and instruct them to plant the best pro- 
ductions and to assist them in the disposing thereof: The article 
of the Silk must be particularly provided for by planting a 
Considerable number of white Mulberry trees, and procure 
Persons to instruct the People how to manage that work, to 
which they are Strangers, also to make all Sorts of experiments, 
what the Country may be able to produce for the benefit of 
this Kingdom: They also Intend to Send every year Some fit 
Persons to Conduct more People over, and establish Such 
Orders that a good number be ready engag’d att their Coming: 
It is also indispensably required in the beginning of the Set- 
tlement to be provided with a Corn Mill, Saw Mills, Hemp 
Mills, Forges, Iron and Steel and a Store of Several of the 
most necessary goods and Tools to Support those, which will 
be in want thereof, which things cannot be had in Virginy by 
reason of the great distance. 

The Methods, assistances, and all the Care that will be taken 
for the People will have the greatest effect to increase the 
Colony with good success. 

The Circumstances of Settling this Colony Successfully hath 
been lay’d before Tht L* S» View, Their great wisdom will 
discern that it is a work both of Considerable Charge and very 
great labour to make it go on prosperously. 

As Thr L¢ S* do not Incline to grant a Certain district of 
Land, as was desir’d, the Managers humbly offer to Conform 
themselves to Tht L* S»* Sentiments out of due Respect, and 
desist from the Same, but in lieu thereof and that they may 
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have Some Recompence from the People for their Charges 
and labour, about which Jacob Stauber hath had allready in 
searching out the land and staying here these 9 Months above 
£200 expences besydes the loss of 2 years time and will require 
att least 100£ more to ingage and Conduct the People for the 
first time. The humble desire of the Managers therefore is, 
that Ths L¢ S»* would be favourably pleased to grant them the 
Priviledge to dispose of all the land that shall be taken up 
within the Space of 10 years to Come from the time of their 
first arrival in the Country att 10£: Stl: p* 100 acres Some 
more or Some less according to the quality of the land; which 
Sum they Can make it appear will be Sav’d to the People 
the first year, in the passage, buying of Cattle &c by which 
the Managers will be the better [able] to Support the Colony 
with those necessary buildings and goods without which the 
Colony cannot well Subsist: Which payment for the land would 
be proper to continue for the future, to be employ’d for the 
publick buildings and the Comon benefit of the Colony, yet 
those that were not in a Capacity of paying the same att first, 
to credit for it 3 years or more as their Circumstances did re- 
quire. 
Th: L¢ S»* will think it equitable for Serving the Govern- 
ment in Settling fhis Colony with the utmost Care and Vigi- 
lance, for the Consequences thereof, and the benefit which 
thereby will be added to this Kingdom, that Ths L* S» will 
be pleased to grant to each of the 2 Managers proportionably to 
the merits of their Service, a Certain quantity of Land free for- 
ever from Quitrents, which is humbly Submitted Th: L* S»* 
discretion and Generosity: But it is to be hop’d that Mr. 
Bury’s proposal is not to be instanc’d to this Colony for the 
different Situation and labour, and if Th" L* S»* knew his 
Circumstances and Conduct, they would take no notice thereof. 
Concerning the Government of this Colony we most humbly 
thank Tht L* S» for the particular favour, which they have 
declar’d on that account, it shall be our Strict duty, to act with 
all Circumspection and fidelity for the best advancement of the 
Colony and the Interest of the Nation, But no Person would 
be willing to accept of being Governed without Some ap- 
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pontmt If Tht L# S»* find it necessary and the Interest of the 
Colony to appoint one of the Managers though he would rather 
be without the trouble, yet he will Submit to what Th" L* S* 
will think most proper to establish him— 

The fixing of the Quitrent and the time to be exempted of 
paying the Same is most humbly Submitted to Tht L* S» 
discretion, having allready Shewn a Willingness to regulate 
the Same favourably. 

The Naturalization for this People as Forreigners is most 
humbly desir’d, that they may be qualified to Serve Offices 
and to have a lawfull right to their Lands, which may be 
granted to all those Protestants that Settle there in General, 
or for a Small Charge to have a Naturalization Granted by 
the Governour. 

It is humbly desir’d that Ths L* S»* would be graciously 
pleas’d to permit, that the Laws of this Kingdom, may be 
administered in German for the People’s conveniency and Sat- 
isfaction, that equity may be exercised, peace maintained and 
justice administered impartially and intelligibly they also hum- 
bly beg Leave to have liberty to make laws and Ordinances with 
the approbation of the Government as the circumstances of the 
Colony for their Comon good may require, like other Colonys. 

If Th: L* S»* would be inclin’d to approve and ordain that 
all Protestants without distinction of opinion might equally 
enjoy all Priviledges and Rights alike it would much Add to 
the increase of the Colony which had so great an effect in 
Pensilvania, that the people resorted thither in much greater 
numbers. 

This Colony being an Inland Country the Inhabitants thereof 
are oblidg’d to pass through other Colonys, as Virginy, Mary- 
land or Pensilvania, to import or export their goods and 
products it is humbly desir’d that these Provincys may not have 
power to lay any duty or custom upon their Say’d goods pass- 
ing or repassing through their Colonys nor for the Setting of 
their Horses, Cattle or production in the Say’d Colonys. 

Lastly as the language of this People is German it would 
be a very great Satisfaction to them if Tht L* S»* were dis- 
posed to grant this great Favour that they Should in the future 
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have always a governour appointed to them of the best quali- 
fy’d Person among them, of which the Assembly to nominate 
2: 3: or more Persons, and the Government to chuse which 
would be most acceptable. 

These are the most essential articles humbly Petitioned for 
in behalf of the Colony, If any other in the future tending 
to the advantage of the Colony may be requir’d, it is hop’d 
Th L¢ S» will be allways inclined to countenance the Same 
Favourably. 

As this Colony is to be a new Province under the Govern- 
ment of the Crown, it is humbly presum’d that the Com- 
mission, Patent and requir’d Instruments, for the execution 
thereof will be delivered without Charge and that Th L* S» 
will be graciously pleased to procure the Same with as much 
expedition as possible, to the end, that the execution thereof 
may be performed without delay, which Cannot be done with- 
out producing the Patent for it. 

Which all is humbly Submitted to Th" L* S»* wise Judgment 
and final Resolution— 


Endorsed. Virginia / Memorial from M: / Ocks and M° 
Stauber upon / the Subject of St W™ Keith’s / and their 
Petition for the / grant of a Tract of Land / behind the 
Mountains of / Virginia, to be settled by / several Protestant 
Familys / from Switzerland &c. 

1731 / R: 161 
R. 161. 


(9) C. O. 5: 1322, 335-338. L. C. 313-314. 
August 30%, 1731. 

Right 

Haveing observed with great Attention what was said at the 
Board on last Wednesday to the Switz petitioners Concerning 
their proposal to setle a Body of their people behind the Great 
Mountains in Virginia and being myself fully Convinced of the 
many and great Advantages which would most Certainly Ac- 
crue to the public Interest of this Kingdom by such a settle- 
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ment, I should be very sory if so Noble a design was altogether 
laid aside at this Time. 

Your Lordships therefore will pardon me the Liberty which 
I take most humbly to Represent unto your further Consider- 
ation the following Particulars viz. 

That if his Majesty could be Moved to Appoint a fit person 
with proper Authorities to Grant those Lands to such as should 
actually come to setle There, under the same Conditions which 
were proposed by the Board to the switz petitioners, I am per- 
suaded the Encouragement would be sufficient to Invite For- 
reigners as well as others, Thankfully to accept of it, whereby 
the same design might be successfully Carried on without In- 
terruption to the great Hon’ as well as Advantage to the Crown. 

That as the person so appointed must be Invested with the 
Necessary Powers of Government and directing the first setle- 
ment of so Important a Colony, He ought to be a Man of 
Experience, in Military as well as Civil, affairs, possessed of a 
character in all Respects Equal to the Trust and likeways upon 
the spot to Execute it with Effect. 

That Colle Spotswood’ whose present situation in Virginia 
is in a Maner Contiguous to the proposed setlement seems to 
be of all others the fittest person to be Employed by His Maj- 
esty in that Service. But this Gentleman’s Integrity and great 
abilities are so well known to your Lordships, That I am sen- 
sible His Character with the Board can Receive no Addition 
by any Applause of mine. 

Your Lordships will do me the Justice to believe, it is my 
Regard for the public service under your direction, and not 
any private View to myself which has Indueed me to lay these 


*The acquaintance of Keith and Spotswood probably in 1714, 
when Keith arrived in Virginia as Surveyor General of Customs for 
the Southern District of America. He was Governor of Pennsylvania 
from 1717 to 1726, and participated in the Treaty of Albany. The 
governors of New York, Pennsylvania and Virginia sailed up the Hud- 
son in a sloop, leaving New York Aug. 17, and arriving at Albany 
Aug. 20. (Bibliography of Indian Treaties, Henry Dupuy). On his re- 
turn Spotswood stopped at Philadelphia, desiring to have the Penn- 
sylvania chiefs also sign the treaty. Keith consented to the plan, but the 
Colonial Council vetoed it as unnecessary. (Provincial Councils of Penn- 
sylvania, Vol. III, pp. 197-210). 
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matters before you, with that submission, however, and Great 
Respect that becomes 
My Lords 
Your Lordships most hum- 
ble and most obedient ser- 
vant 
W. Keith 
Right Hon*'* Commissioners of Trade and Plantations 


Endorsed. Virginia / Letter from S" W™ Keith / dated ye 
30th August 1731 upon / the Subject of a Petition for / a 
grant of a Tract of Land / to ye West of ye Ridge of Moun- 
tains / behind Virginia, to be Settled by / Some Protestant 
Families / from Switzerland. 


Rec’d 30 
Read seo} 1731 / R. 162. 


From this point the negotiations were carried on by Ocks* 
alone, and dealt with a different set of difficulties. 


(10) C. O. 5: 1322, 347-350. L. C. 323-324. 


The Right Honorable the Lords Commissioners of Trade 
and Plantations 

Having observed what Th" L* S» have been objecting the 
20 Instant Concerning the Pretensions of the Lords Balti- 
more and Fairfax about their Limits westward, we most humbly 
Submit to Thr L* S»* Consideration the true Circumstances of 
their Limits, so much as is in our Knowledge, which will 
probably [sic] Conformable to their Charters. 

My Lord Baltimores Limits go along the North Syde of 
Patomak River, which is the South Border of Maryland in- 
cluding also the Islands in the sayd River: Pensilvania ac- 
cording to their Charter goes from the Delaware River in the 
40* degree of North Latitude by a Straight line Westwards 5 


*John Ocks was probably one of the five sons of John Rudolph 
Ocks, of Berne, the ates and assistant of Michell, who visited Amer- 
ica in 1705, wrote an American guidebook in German, and settled in 
London, where he became a Quaker. From a note to Michell’s Diaries, 
in Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, Vol. 24, p. 280. 
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degrees of Longitude which is the North Border of Maryland 
the West border is Patomak River and not beyond it, the land 
which is to be Settled to form this Colony does not come near 
Patowmak River, and therefore no objection is to be made 
against it by the Lord Proprietor of Maryland. 


The Lord Fairfax’s grant as we are well inform’d goes 
from the Bay to the first head Spring of Patowmak River on 
the South Syde thereof 40 miles broad along the sayd River 
but the dispute between the King’s Attorney and the Lord 
Fairfax’s Agent, is to determine which is to be Counted for 
the head Spring of Patowmak River, the say’d River loosing 
his name where the Shanantoe River falls into it, therefore the 
King’s Attorney insists that the Lord Fairfax’s grant is to go 
no further than to Shanantoe River and not beyond the [worn 
away] this dispute is left to the Government’s wise decisions 
if it is to go to the Source of Patowmak River then it will 
come into the Limits of Pennsilvania, which Stretch something 
beyond Patowmak River, but be it which way it will, it does 
not Come into this district of Land design’d for this Colony, 
for the mark set by M* Carter on a tree is att least 40 miles 
distant from the borders of it which Jacob Stauber particularly 
avoyded that no dispute with any Proprietor Should be about 
it; the Certainty of these Th" L* S» may examine by the 
Charters of these Proprietors and the map will give a Con- 
firmation, these objections are therefore of no foundation and 
the land design’d for this Colony lyes out of the reach of 
their Pretensions. 

It is with humble Submission Petition’d that if Thr L* S» 
approve of this undertaking to be beneficial to the Nation and 
Thr L¢ S»* be inclin’d to Promote the Same, the Petitioners most 
humbly beg for this great favour that Tht L* S»* would be 
. pleas’d to make the Reference thereof and recomand the Same 
to the most Honou”'* Privy Council for a Speedy Conclusion, 
for it puts a Stop to all Proceedings, if there is no Certainty 
the People cannot be engag’d nor Ships provided for their 
passage, and it requires Some times for the People to dispose 
of their Effects, if all the Preparations cannot be Completed 
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next Spring it must be deferr’d for another year or layd aside, 
for that is the only proper time to get Ships. 

The Petitioners having Submitted to the terms Th" L* S» 
thought fit to propose which are encouraging to the People 
but If Tht L¢ S» will be pleas’d to Consider, how the Pe- 
titioners lay the foundations of this Colony, att what they have 
been, and are in future to be att in getting the People, Con- 
ducting and Settling them all att their own expence, it is hop’d 
Th L¢ S»* will have a regard for it, and order the Same as 
they Shall think fit in their great wisdom to be Conformable 
to equity, which is submitted to Th" L* S» wise discretion. 


Endorsed Virginia / Mem' from M* Ocks / describing the 
Limits of the / Lords Baltimore & Fairfax’s Grants in Vir- 
ginia / & Maryland / 


Rec’d Oct? 28" 
Read De De } 1731 / R: 165 
R: 165 


(11) C. O. 5: 1322, 351-354. L. C. 323-324. 


To the Right Honourable The Lords Commissioners of Trade 
and Plantations 

The Petitioners for the Intended new Settlement beyond the 
Mountains of Virginy most humbly beg Leave to lay before 
Thr L* S»* that if the dispatch of their business is further 
prolong’d there will be no Sufficient time to perform the Same 
next Spring, but Consequently must be deferr’d another year 
or lay’d quite asyde, If therefore Ths L* S»* are desirous that 
the Same may be effected, it is unnecessary to Stay for an 
answer of the Lords Proprietors that are bordering on the 
River of Patomak, which may cause a needless prolongation 
and prove att last to no purpose: for If Ths L* S» will be 
pleas’d to express it that this Colony is to be Settled upon 
the King’s land beyond the Limits which the Charters of the 
say’d Lords Proprietor do Claim of which a true Copy may 
be sent to Virginy, with orders and full powers on the part 
of the Crown and the Say’d Lords Proprietors, to determine 
how far the Say’d borders are to be extended; the Petitioners 
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do in no ways desire to Settle in the lands belonging to these 
Lords Proprietors, but only in those parts where their agents 
never have lay’d Claims to, for it would be to their own dis- 
advantage to Settle in them and be Subject to agree with the 
Say’d L* Prt* about the land att their discretion, or to be 
dispossessed thereof, and loose all their labour and expences 
employ’d upon the Say’d Lands; It is hop’d Thr L* S» will 
approve that this humble desire of the Petitioners is according 
to equity, and be favourably dispos’d to dispatch this business 
accordingly that no further time be lost about it; which is 
humbly Submitted to Tht L* Se wise discretion &c. 


Endorsed Virginia / Mem' from Mr Ocks / relating to y* 
Necessity of / the Dispatch of ye Rep" / concerning y* Intended 
Settle/ment behind y* Mountains / of Virginia & of knowing 
/ y* King’s Pleasure thereon / without waiting for y* Deter/ 
mination of y* Lords Fairfax / and Baltemore with whose / 
Lands y* undertakers do not / desire to be concerned / 


Nov 17% 1731 / R: 166. 


Read 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 


JANUARY 1927 MAGAZINE—Corrections. 


Page 65. The portrait of Conway Robinson is in oil and was painted 
and presented by his daughter, the late Miss Susan L. Robinson, in 1912. 

A letter from Conway Robinson, dated London, July 8, 1853, shows 
that he gave to the Society the copy of the portrait of George Percy. 


List of Members—Correct form in italics. 


. iv. Dr. Edmund P. Woodward. 

vi. J. W. Browning. 

viii. David W. Flickwir. 

xi. Mrs. Blucker Luce (omitted). 

xiv. Mrs, Mary G. H. Selby. 

xv. J. D. Tillman, Jr. 

v. L. L. Bowman. 

ix. John T. Harris (not “Jr.”). Thomas Swann. 
iv. Miss M. Woodroof Hiden. 

. xiv. Henry Scherr, Huntington, W. Va. 


HUMSTON-QUARLES. 


Edward Humston married Susannah Quarles in Fauquier county, Va., 
Jan. 13, 1769. Will pay fifteen dollars for the names of his parents 
(with proof) another fifteen will be paid for the names of his grand 
parents. Will also pay five dollars for the names of parents of Su- 


sannah Quarles. 


E. S. Humston, Bosworth, Mo. 


WINSTON-WALKER. 


Isaac Winston m. Mary Dabney. Issue: Sarah (m. ist, Jona Syme; 
2nd, John Henry); William (m. Sarah Dabney); Anthony (m. Alice 


Taylor) ; Isaac, and 
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Issue of William and Sarah Dabney Winston: Mary Ann (m. Dr. 
John Walker and lived in Hanover Co.) ; Edmund (m. 1st, Alice Win- 
ston, his cousin; 2nd, Mrs. Patrick Henry, his cousin’s widow) ; Eliz- 
abeth, m. ————— Fontaine. 

Issue of Dr. John Walker and Mary Ann (Winston): Benjamin, 
John Meriwether (m. 1st, ————— Davis; 2nd, Susan Christian) ; 
Edmund and Francis. 

Issue of John Meriwether Walker and his first wife, nee Davis: 
Mary Elizabeth m. Dr. Spencer (Issue, several children; one dau. who 
m. Bryant Nowlin, and whose children were Will, Walker, Ria, m. 
Overton; Jennie m. Hughes. 

Issue of John Meriwether Walker and Susan Christian: Benjamin 
Philip, b. 1804 (m. 1st, Mary Jane, dau. of Samuel Branch. Children: 
Bettie, Susan Winifred) ; Samuel Jennings, b. 1806 (m. Martha Ann 
Walton, dau. of William and Elizabeth Chick Walton) ; Isaac Winston, 
b. 1808 (m. ————— Branch) ; son Branch, m. ————— Venable). 

Note: John Meriwether Walker m. Susan Christian, dau. of John 
Harvey Christian in 1803 in Prince Edward County, near Clover Hill, 
afterward Appomattox Court House. All his children were born there. 
This is the John Walker to whom Bishop Early frequently alludes in 
his diary. 

Samuel Jennings Walker inherited the old plantation of John M. 
Walker, and all of his children were born there. John Early baptized 
Martha Walton Walker, 1810; baptized her son, Benjamin Walton 
Walker, 1832, and baptized his son, Samuel Sims Walker, in 1860 in 
Texas. 

Issue of Samuel Jennings and Martha Walton Walker: John Wil- 
liam, b. 1830; Benjamin Walton, b. 1832; Isaac Winston, b. 1834; Eliz- 
abeth (Jones), b. 1836; Harvey, b. 1839; Edmund Winston m. Jane 
Massie, Susan Christian (Le Grand) b. 1844. Samuel J., Harrison, 
Frances (Withers); Nannie (Elliott), Mary Virginia (Babcock). 

Benjamin Walker, b. 1832, second son of Samuel and Martha Walton 
Walker, came to Texas in 1852, and mar. Ariana Sims at Huntsville, 
Texas, in 1853. Issue: Samuel Sims, b. 1860, Benellan Walton (Banks), 
Mary Virginia (Reynolds), b. 1869. 

Samuel Sims Walker, m. May Harris, b. 1869, dau. of Capt. Andrew 
Jackson Harris, b. 1839 and Olivia (Sugg), at Belton, Texas, 1888. 
Issue: Walton Harris, b. 1889; Samuel Sims, 1891. 

Walton Harris Walker, Maj. of Inf., U. S. A. (now at Fortress Mon- 
roe, Va.) m. Caroline Emerson (Lunt), dau. of Victor Lee Emerson 
of Philadelphia, 1924. 

Issue: Samuel Sims, b. at West Point, N. Y., July 31, 1925. 

Then, this line to the present generation is : 

1. William Winston m. Sarah Dabney. 
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Mary Ann Winston m. Dr. John Walker. 

John Meriwether Walker m. 2nd., Susan Christian. 

Samuel Jennings Walker, b. 1806, m. Martha Walton. 
Benjamin Walton Walker, b. 1832, m. Ariana Sims. 

Samuel Sims Walker, b. 1860, m. May Harris, b. 1860. 
Walton Harris Walker, b. 1889, m. Caroline Emerson Lunt. 
Samuel Sims Walker, b. 1925. 


ABSTRACTS OF WILLS OF RUSSELL COUNTY, VIRGINIA 
FROM 1803 TO 1850. 


By Elihu Jasper Sutherland 
Will Book B* 


PRICE, RICHARD, SR., (Elk Garden) March 9, 1803; beneficiaries : 
wife, Priscilla; children, Hannah Anderson, Mary Robinson, Richard, 
Thomas, Crabtree, William, Joseph, John Wesley, Henry Carr; others, 
Benjamin Johnson Price (grandson), Nancy Price (wife of Richard 
Price, Jr.) and Benjamin Sharp (of Lee County, Virginia) ; executors, 
John Anderson (son-in-law), Samuel Robinson, Jr. (son-in-law), and 
Thomas Price; witnesses, Francis Browning, Abram Fuller, Henry 
Burke, Charles Holliday; probated, May 24, 1803; page 3. 

COUNTS, JOHN, SENR., April 3, 1802; beneficiaries: children, 
Eve Maticks, Mary Rarsnake, John Counts, Junr., Lissey Willard, Cath- 
erine, Christian, Phillip, George; others, Martin Willard (eldest son of 
Harry Willard); signed by his mark; witnesses; John Hargis, Lydia 
Hargis, Duritee Counts, probated, April 27, 1803; page 33. 

CARTER, THOMAS, August 1, 1803; beneficiaries: wife, Elizabeth 
Carter; children, Charles, John, Morgan, Rosamond Dickenson, Pheby 
Jones, Sally Taylor; others, Thomas Morgan Carter (grandson) ; 
executors: Elizabeth Carter (wife), James Dickenson (son-in-law), 
Charles Carter; witnesses: James Gibson, Willard Stewart, probated: 
October 25, 1803; page 39. 

TATE, WILLIAM, September 15, 1803; beneficiaries: wife, Eliza- 
beth Tate; children, William, Joseph, Robert, Isaac, Peggy; executor: 
Robert Tate, Junr.; testator signed by mark; witnesses: Robert Tate, 
Junr., John Tate, Samuel Tate; probated October 25, 1803; page 42. 

CASTEEL, JOSEPH, March 27, 1803; beneficiaries: wife, Margaret 
Casteel; children, Jean, Samuel, Joseph; executors: John McClellan, 


* Russell County was formed in 1786, and all wills recorded in that 
county between 1786 and 1803 would be in Will Book A, which has un- 
fortunately been lost or destroyed. 
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Margaret Casteel; testator signed by mark; witnesses, John McClellan, 
Josiah McClellan; probated February 28, 1804; page 49. 

DYER, JAMES, August 1, 1803; beneficiaries: children, Elisha, Baldy, 
Linna, William, Willy; executor, John Fugate; witnesses: J. Fugit, 
W. Dyer, John Collier, Moses Fugit; probated February 29, 1804; page 
SI. 
CARTER, JOHN, May 3, 1802; beneficiary: Sarah Pennington (sis- 
ter), sole heir; executor, Dale Carter (son of Norris Carter); wit- 
nesses: William Nash, William Nash, Junr., Betty Pappy; probated De- 
cember 27, 1803; page 54. 

PRICE, THOMAS, SENR., April 14, 1803; beneficiaries : wife, 
Jane Price; children, Thomas, William, Mary Crabtree, Jane McFarlane, 
Elizabeth Preecs, John, Rees, Joseph, Hannah; executors: Jane Price 
(wife), John Price (son), Michael Elliot; witnesses: John Anderson, 
Aron Vanhook; probated August 28, 1804; page 76. 

KINDRICK, PATRICK, September 10, 1803; beneficiaries: children, 
William, Jane Lock, Franc¢es Ritchie, Patrick, Rachel Johnson, George ; 
others, Molly Horton, Isabel Horton; executors, (None named) (George 
Kendrick appointed by court) ; witnesses, Harry Smith, Travis Kendall, 
Joel Cook; probated June 4, 1805, page 87. 

McCONNEL, ADAM, January 2, 1804; beneficiaries, George Mc- 
Connell (brother), Susannah McConnel (sister-in-law) ; executor, George 
McConnel (brother) ; testator signed by mark; witnesses, Saml Ewing, 
Solomon Litton, John Burk; probated April 24, 1804, page 112. 

TATE, ROBERT, July 29, 1806; beneficiaries, wife, Mary; children, 
Joseph, Alexander, Aaron, Polly, John, James, Robert; executors, 
(none) (Mary Tate, administratrix) ; Testator signed by mark; wit- 
nesses, Robert Tate, Junr., Isaac Tate, John Tate; probated February 
3, 1807; page 132. 

VANHOOK, LAWRENCE, December 21, 1806; beneficiaries, wife, 
Rachel, children, Archibald Arnold (son), Anna Jones, Rebeckah, 
Betsey, Mary, Margaret, Bridget, Sally, Pheeby, Cathran Lea; exe- 
cutors, Abraham Fuller (brother-in-law), Ephraim Sargent (brother-in- 
law); wit: Wilson Vermilion, Francis Browning, James Scott: pro- 
bated April 7, 1807; page 142. 

Jacob Raresnake—one of sureties of executors. 

BUSH, JAMES, June 20, 1801; beneficiaries, wife, Mary Bush, chil- 
dren, Drury, Austin, Ann Neass, Mary Turner, others, Thomas Mc- 
Daniel; executor, Austin Bush (son); Testator signed by mark; wit- 
nesses, Charles Bickley, John Marshall; probated August 2, 1808; page 
166. 

RICHMOND, JOHN, July 14, 1808; beneficiaries, wife, Margaret, 
children, David, James, Mary; others, Samuel Ritchie; executors, 
David Richmond, James Richmond and Samuel Ritchie; testator signed 
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by mark; witnesses, George Lee, Jeremiah Culbertson, Jemima Cul- 
bertson; probated September 6, 1808-October 4, 1808; page 168. 

CARTER, JOSEPH, February 19, 1808; beneficiaries, wife, Elizabeth 
Carter, children, Presley, Thomas, Elizabeth, Anna, Minna, Elijah, Judy; 
executors, (Elizabeth Carter, administratrix) ; witnesses, Joseph Blacke- 
more, Charles Carter; probated August 1, 1809-September 5, 1809; 
page 196. 

McCOY, GEORGE, November 2, 1807; beneficiaries, wife, Mary, 
children, Robert, George, Ruben, Brumfield, James, John, Thomas, Mary, 
executors ; Ezekiel Burdine, Brumfield McCoy ; signed “George Mackoy” ; 
witnesses, Mark Whitaker, Benjamin Jeorge, Austin Bush; probated, 
January 2, 1810; page 203. 

LEE, WILLIAM, April 2, 1810; beneficiaries, wife, Sarah, children, 
Abner (son by former wife), Franky Whiteley, Elizabeth Hobbs, 
George Joseph Gold, Alvey Lee, Ephraim, other relatives, William 
Hobbs (grandson), James Lee (brother) ; executors, Sarah Lee (wife), 
Joseph Gold Lee (son); witnesses, Henry Dickenson, Senr., James 
Hobbs, Junr., Jacob Olinger; probated June 5, 1810; page 200. 

WHEATLEY, JAMES, March 8, 1801; beneficiaries, wife, Elizabeth 
Wheatley, children, Joseph, Curtis, Abel, Richard, Jesse, James, Leah 
Owing, Priscilla; executors, Elizabeth Wheatley (overseer); testator 
signed by mark; witnesses, William Bond, John Burton, Ralph Kilgore; 
probated, September 4, 1810-October 2, 1810; page 223. 


Will Book 3. 


MARTIN, GEORGE, October 5, 1812; beneficiaries, wife, Sally, 
children, John Fletcher, Elisha; executors, Wilson Vermillion, Elijah 
Webb; witnesses, Wilson Vermillion, Flemmin Burk, Andrew Martin; 
probated January 5, 1813; page 13. 

FULLER, HENRY, February 22, 1813; beneficiaries, Sally Fuller, 
children, John H., William, Lucy; executors, Johnson Howard; wit- 
nesses, James Wallis, Abraham Fuller; probated November 2, 1813; 
page 77. 

CLIFTS, JOHN, May 6, 1811; beneficiaries, wife, Nancy, children, 
Nancy, Elizabeth, Ritty, Polly, Judith; executors, Nancy Clift and 
William Wright; witnesses, William Vermillion, George Fuller, John 
King; probated December 7, 1813; page 78. 

LARGE, WILLIAM, August 9, 1814; beneficiaries, wife, Nancy 
Large, children, Robert, John, David, Nancy, Betsey, Amey, other rela- 
tives, Solomon Large (grandson); executors, Ezekiel Burdine and 
John Holdbrooks ; testator signed by mark; witnesses, Stephen Wheeler, 
and Isaac Cooksy; probated November 1, 1814; page 101. 

SARGENT, STEPHEN, August 8, 1814; beneficiaries, wife, Mar- 
garet, children, Rebekah, Sarah Skeen, Mary Fuller, Ephraim, Elizabeth 
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Skeen (former wife of Jonathan Skeen); other relatives, James Sar- 
gent, senr., (son-in-law of husband of Rebekah), Stephen Skeen (son 
of Jonathan Skeen); executors, Abraham Fuller, Ephraim Sargent; 
witnesses, James Sargent, Jr., James Gray; probated April 4, 1815; 
page 119. 

BOOTHE, STEPHEN, August 26, 1815; beneficiaries, wife Nancy 
Boothe, children, William, Jerutia, Elkins, Anny Bishop, Rachel Dick- 
son, Stephen, James, Joseph, other relatives, son David’s widow; execu- 
tor, Elisha Debusk: witnesses, Elisha Debusk, Christopher Olinger, 
John C. Olinger, probated September 5, 1815; page 145. 

BLACK, DAVID, September 25, 1815; beneficiaries, wife Mary Black, 
children, Mary An Day, Elizabeth, Mary, Sally, Mitchell, other relatives 
(David Day (grandson) ; executrix, Mary Black (wife) ; testator signed 
by mark; witnesses, James Strother, Garland Hurt, Larkin Howard; 
probated December 3, 1816; page 191. 

DEBUSK, ELISHA, November 24, 1816; beneficiaries, wife Ester 
Debusk, children, Andrew, Jonathan, Elihu, Elisha, Darcus; executors, 
Ester Debusk (wife), Andrew Debusk (son) ; witnesses, Edmund Witt, 
Larkin Howard, Anthony Witt, probated March 4, 1817; page 207. 

EWING, SAMUEL, February 20, 1815; beneficiaries, children, Mar- 
garet, Joshua, Jane Hughes, Samuel, Nancy Hays, other relatives, Sally 
Ewing Hughes (grand-daughter), Sally Ewing (of Samuel) (grand- 
daughter) ; executors, Robert Craig, Andrew Russell, John Tate; wit- 
nesses, Henry Parrott, John Mitchell, Andrew Russell; probated March 
4, 1817; page 2009. 

HENDRIX, JAMES, Senr., March 15, 1817; beneficiaries, wife, 
Sarah Hendrix, children, James, Anderson, John, Aron, Thomas, Anna, 
Rachel, Pheby, Susannah; executors, Sarah Hendrix (wife), James 
Hendrix (son); witnesses, James Hendrix, Junr., Anderson Hendrix, 
Sallie Sifers; probated April 1, 1817; page, 215. 

FRANCISCO, GEORGE, April 26, 1814; beneficiaries, wife, Mary, 
children, Jane, Lewis, Elizabeth, Mary, George and William; executrix, 
Mary Francisco (wife); witnesses, Wm. Romine, Richard Romine, 
Caly Davis, Daniel Horton; probated November 3, 1818; page 273. 

THOMPSON, RICHARD, May 14, 1816; beneficiaries, children, 
Esable (Isabel) Thompson (entire estate); executors, None named 
(Isabel Thompson and Henry Dickenson appointed by court); testator 
signed by mark; witnesses, John Thompson and William Barnett; 
probated June 4, 1816-July 2, 1816; page 181. 

HAMMOND, JOHN, April 4, 1816; beneficiaries, Elizabeth Ham- 
mond (mother) ; executors, none named; witnesses, Robert Johnson and 
Sarah Johnson; probated June 4, 1816; page 183. 
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BURTON-HEAD-SHERMAN-MEDLEY. 


Wanted all missing dates and further information concerning the 
following: Capt. May Burton, Jr., of Orange Co., Va.; Rev. B. 
d. May 13, 1829, m. Sept. 25, 1776; Sarah H., b. , d. Sept. 14, 
1842, the d. of Capt. Benj. Head, Rev. B. D. M. 
to Martha Sherman, B. D. : 

Was May Burton, Sr., a soldier of the Revolution? Give all dates 
and information for both he and his wife, Hannah Medley. Give 


pedigrees. 


Mrs. Audrey K. Spence, Wytheville, Va. 


HUMBERSTON SKIPWITH TO FULWAR SKIPWITH* 
(Contributed by Dr. J. Hall Pleasants) 


“Prestwould, 
Mecklenburg Co., Va., 
11t Dec. 1829. 
My Dr Sir. 

The circumstances under which I address you, will I hope, be con- 
sidered a sufficient justification for the liberty— 

Since the arrival in V* of ys daughter Mrs Robertson, we have con- 
tracted an acquaintance that has ultimately matured into an attachment 
of the tenderest kind, & I have her consent to solicit yr & Mr» Skipwith’s 
sanction to our marriage,—tho’ kinsmen, our destinies have been cast 
in countries so remote as to leave me an entire stranger to you, making 
it proper under existing circumstances, that I should give you a par- 
ticular account of myself, my situation in life &c— 

I am the only son (by his last marriage,) of Sir Peyton Skipwith, 
& successor since the death of my mother to his seat &c. in V»— 
Educated for no profession, my pursuits have been agricultural, ex- 
clusively— The winter of 1818, I intermarried with a Miss Nivison, 


* Humberston Skipwith, son of Sir Peyton Skipwith, of “Prestwould”, 
Mecklenburg County, died at that place, Sept. 1863. He married rst, 
Sarah, daughter of John Nivinson, and 2nd, Lelia, widow of Thos. 
Bolling Robertson, Governor and first U. S. Senator from Louisiana and 
daughter of Fulwar Skipwith, Governor of West Florida, 1810, and 
also American Consul at Paris. 

Humberston Skipwith had issue (1st marriage) 1. Helen, married 
Rt. Rev. J. P. B. Wilmer, Bishop of Louisiana, and (2nd marriage) 
2. Fulwar, of “Prestwould”, married Annie, daughter of Austin Led- 
yard; 3. Grey, married Susan D. Brawley; 4. Lelia, married J. B. Lee, 
of Baltimore; 5. Selina, married Tucker T. Coles. 
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of Norfolk (V=*), sister to Mrs G. W. Tazewell of that place, & to the 
late Mrs T. A. Coles of Albemarle—who died in 1822, leaving two 
daughters, both of whom are now living, & attending school with 
their friends in Norfolk. My condition in life in a pecuniary point of 
view (as worthy of due consideration in a case like this,) it is, per- 
haps, incumbent on me also to describe to you—I hold in the Bore of 
Norfolk improved property to the value of 20 or 25,000 dollars—about 
10,000 acres of land in the county of Mecklenburg & the two adjoining 
counties, chiefly on the Roanoke, Dan & Staunton rivers,—about 400 
slaves, & between 50 & 60,000 dollars at interest & on deposit,—with 
entire exemption from debt—Left by my parents in the enjoyment of 
most of the comforts collected around them in the course of a long 
life of industry & care, it is but natural that I should feel a repug- 
nance to changing my present abode for one in any other country,— 
& indeed, I have had the happiness to remark in the course of our 
conversations on the subject, that yt daughter, (tho’ she would prefer 
a residence contiguous to yselves,) —was disposed to annex no con- 
dition at variance with that feeling— 

I parted with Mrs R. on the 18 Nov. in Richmond, it was her in- 
tention at that time to proceed, in a few days, to N. York to meet her 
sister, Mrs Barton, from whence she would return to Fredericksburg, 
Vs to pass a few weeks with the friends of her sister’s husband—during 
which time she promised to acquaint me by letter of her future plans— 
will most probably proceed to W™sberg to visit my sister Mrs Tucker, 
where I will join her, or in Richmond & accompany her thence. 

I had the happiness to form your son, Grey’s acquaintance during his 
residence in V* be pleased to tender him my affectionate regard, & 
accept for yrself & Mrs S. the best respects of 

Yr Obsat Servet &c, 
H. Skipwith. 


Fulwar Skipwith, esq. 


[Addressed to] 
Fulwar Skipwith Esq 
Baton Rouge 
Louisiana” 
Mail 


BROWNLEE-McCAPLE. 


Wanted—Parentage and family data of John Brownlee of Charleston, 
S. C., whose daughter, Jane, born 1731, married Alexander Robertson, 
and died 1805. 
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Also Andrew Miscampbell of Augusta County, Virginia, and James 
Miscampbell of Orangeburg District, S. C., whose daughter Mary, 
married George Robertson of Charleston. Record of birth, death and 
marriage of any or all will be gratefully received. 

J. O. Blakeney, 
121 Brown St., Little Rock, Ark. 


WEST-ROSE-PEAKE-ROWZEE. 


According to Robertson’s “Pocahontas and her Descendants”, Robert 
Bolling of “Chellowe”, Buckingham County, had a daughter, Elizabeth, 
who married Thomas West, and they (Thomas and Elizabeth Bolling 
West) had four children. Can anyone tell me of the descendants of any 
or all of these children? 

Commodore William Jamesson, U. S. N., who died in Alexandria in 
1873 and is buried in Cedar Grove Cemetery, Norfolk, married Cath- 
arine Rose. Her mother was a West, probably asister of the Thomas 
West named above. The first wife of the late Mayor John Ludlow of 
Norfolk was Maria Jamesson, daughter of the commodore. Can anyone 
tell me of the ancestry of Catharine Rose Jamesson? 

William Peake of Fairfax Co., several times vestryman for Truro 
Parish (Pohick Church) is said to have been a member of the Fairfax 
Co. militia in 1756, and to have been with Washington at Braddock’s 
defeat. How can I verify this? Who was this William Peake’s wife? 

James Garnett of “Elmwood”, Essex Co. (died 27 May, 1765) married 
as his third wife, Mary (Rowzee) Jones, widow of Capt. Thomas 
Jones (who died 11 Jan. 1738-9) and daughter of Capt. Edward 
Rowzee. Who was the wife of Ctpt. Edward Rowzee? Was he a 
descendant of the Ralph or Edward Rowzee (or Rowzie) who came to 
Va. with their half-brother John Catlett about 1650? 

Mahlon H. Janney, 
1820 K Street, Washington, D. C. 


BATTELEY. 


Note 15b, page 41, Vol. xxxv, this magazine, with reference to Moseley 
Batteley, Gent., says regarding his wife, Elizabeth Taliaferro, whom he 
married in 1728 (not 1758 as given), “Unless Elizabeth Taliaferro was 
a widow, &c.”: She was the widow of Robert Taliaferro (John-Robert), 
whose will was probated February 4th, 1728; she married Batteley the 
same year. 
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I have seen statements to the effect that she was, before her marriage 
to Robert Taliaferro, Elizabeth Watkins, and others that she was Eliz- 
abeth Stribling. It is quite evident, however, from information aduced 
in the note referred to, that she was Elizabeth Matthews. 

Robert Taliaferro’s will is recorded in Will Book A, Spotsylvania 
Co. It was witnessed by George Braxton and William Taliaferro; 
mentions wife (but not by name), and three daughters, Mary, Elizabeth 
and Martha. 

Elizabeth pre-deceased Batteley ; his will mentions wife Martha (1758). 

William Buckner McGroarty, Falls Church, Va. 


ANDERSON. 


Waddell’s Annals of Augusta County, Va., page 332, says that An- 
drew Anderson’s second wife was Martha Crawford and that their 
son, James, died leaving no issue. 

The ancient Anderson family Bible, now in my possession, records that 
James Anderson, son of Martha and Andrew Anderson, was born No- 
vember 21, 1799, and on January 10, 1822, married Caroline M. Douglas 
(daughter of Sarah and James Douglas), who was born August 10, 
1806. This Bible also records that James Anderson, son of Martha and 
Andrew, died April 19, 1836. 

He left five children all of whom died without issue except my father, 
James Anderson—christened James Douglas Anderson, but always sign- 
ing his name James. The names of his (the first James Mentioned) 
three sons were John, James Douglas and William Andrew—all old 
family names as shown by Waddell. 

The family lived at Christiansburg where James Anderson died in 
1836. My uncle, John Anderson, was a merchant at Pearisburg or 
Christiansburg and died December 19, 1868. 

My father, James Anderson (born October 14, 1824), came to Tennes- 
see in 1853 and his brother, William Andrew, after serving in the Con- 
federate Army from Virginia (French’s Battery, etc.) came to Ten- 
nessee a year or two after the war. My father and “Uncle Will” 
(William Andrew) are both buried beside their mother, Caroline Douglas 
Anderson, in the cemetery at Gallatin, Sumner County, Tennessee. 

James Douglas Anderson, Madison, Tenn. 


BERKELEY (xxxv, 34, etc.) 


Mr. Francis L. Berkeley, who is the best authority on the history of 
that family and owns most of the old family papers, sends the following: 
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“The first of the family from whom unbroken descent is now traced, 
was Edmund Berkeley I, of Gloucester County, Virginia. He married, 
about 1664-5, Mary Kemp, daughter of Edmund Kemp, and had a 
son, Edmund Berkeley II, afterwards first of Barn Elms. 

Edmund Berkeley I, of Gloucester County, died prior to 1670, and 
his widow, Mary Berkeley (nee Kemp), married, secondly, John Mann, 
of Timberneck, Gloucester, about 1671.” 


“In the January number of the Virginia Historical Magazine, p. 141, 
paragraph 19, you state Col. Wm. Randolph Berkeley died in 172—. 
He died December 27, 1877. 

His parents: 

Dr. Peyton Randolph Berkeley married, 22nd March, 1837, Frances 
Ann Banister Little, of Millwood, Clark Co., Va. Two children: Col. 
Wm. Randolph Berkeley, Col. Robert Blair Berkeley. 

His second wife. In 1847 Dr. Peyton Randolph Berkeley married 
Miss Jane Edmunds. No children. 

Martha W. Berkeley Tuggle, 


BROOKING. 


I am trying to trace my ancestors who originally came from Virginia. 
My great grandfather was Thomas Vivian Brooking, from Virginia, 
born in 1770, died at Macomb, IIl., in 1850. Who was his father and 
grandfather? Any information you can give me along the line indi- 
cated will be greatly appreciated. 

L. T. Brooking, Funk, Neb. 

P. S. I have a suspicion that Frances Vivian, who married Robert 
Brooking, of King George County, between the years 1760 and 17609, 
was the mother of my great grandfather, Thos. Vivian Brooking. 


WILLIAM BRENT, JR., OF RICHLAND, STAFFORD COUNTY, 
VIRGINIA, AND HIS DESCENDANTS. 


(Contributed by Miss Lucinda Lee Brent) 


William Brent, Jr., son of Daniel Carroll Brent and Ann Fenton Lee, 
of Coton, Loudoun Co., married twice (there were no children by 
second marriage). 

First, Winifred Beale Lee of Coton, Loudoun Co., Va. (his first 
cousin). 
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Second, Roxanna Summers. 

By first marriage there were eleven children, ten sons and one 
daughter. Only the following grew to manhood: Daniel Carroll, 
Thomas Ludwell, William, Jr., Arthur Lee, George Lee. Daniel Carroll 
died unmarried. Thomas Ludwell, graduate of West Point and captain 
in old army, married Jane, daughter of Judge Ross Wilkins, of Detroit, 
Michigan. William, Jr., married Caroline Matilda Pleasants, of Staf- 
ford Co., Va. Arthur Lee married Sally Faulcon Cocke, of Fluvanna 
Co., Va., and had no children. George Lee married Bessie Johnson, of 
Orange Co., Va. 

Children of Thos. Ludwell Brent and Jane Wilkins Brent: Winifred 
Lee, married Dr. Lyster of U. S. Army; Eleanor Carroll married Gen. 
Orlando M. Poe, U. S. A.; Thos. Lee married Flora Deshler, of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio; Mary married twice, 1st, Capt. Parker, U. S. A.; 2nd, 

. Of their descendants I can give no information. 

Children of William Brent and Caroline Matilda Pleasants Brent: 
Thos. Carroll died unmarried; William married twice, Ist, to Guila De 
Loach, of Memphis, Tenn.; 2nd, Ada Mary Young, of Portsmouth, 
Ohio; Lucinda Lee, unmarried; Maria Eustace married Simms Powell. 


Children of George Lee Brent and Bessie Johnson: Winifred Lee, 
married Charles F. Russell and has no children; Bessie ————— mar- 
ried ————— Morris and has no children; Imogen De Loach Brent 
unmarried, daughter of William Brent and Guila De Loach Brent. 

Virginia Carroll, daughter of William and Ada May Young, married 
Herbert H. Boughner, of Clarksburg, W. Va., died leaving one daughter, 
Betty Anne. 

Children of Maria Eustace Brent and Simms Powell: Caroline Brent, 
unmarried; John Simms married Nina Elizabeth Paden, and has one 
daughter; Margaret Westervelt; Wm. Brent, unmarried; Ellen Lee, 
unmarried; Edmund Lee married Emma Penelope Shields and has two 
children; Edmund Lee, Jr. and Penelope Ann, Lucien Ludwell, un- 
married; Katharine Douglas, unmarried. 

Thomas Lee Brent, 1813-1858, West Point, 1835, married Jane D. 
Wilkins and had: 1. Winifred Lee, married Dr. Henry Francis Lyster, 
U. S. A.; 2. Eleanor Carroll, married Gen. Orlando M. Poe, U. S. A.; 
3. Thomas Lee, West Point, 1865, married Flora Deshler; 4. Mary, 
twice married, 1st to Captain Parker, U. S. A.; 2nd to Captain Garawitz. 
Of these Winifred Lee Brent and Dr. H. F. Lyster had issue: 1. Wm. 
John LeH., M. D., U. S. A., who married Alice Bissell and have a 
daughter, Elizabeth; 2. Eleanor Carroll, who married Edward Horatio 
Parker, and have Thomas Maxwell, Henry Lyster and Edward Carroll ; 
3. Henry Lawrence, Air Service, Capt. A. E. F.; 4. Florence Murray, 
who married Col. Sam’l MacP. Rutherford and have John McPherson; 
5. Thomas Lee Brent, Lt. Col. Staff Duty, Chief of Air Service, A. 
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E. F. Eleanor Carroll and General Orlando M. Poe had issue: 1. 
Charles, d. s. p.; 2. Winifred, first wife of Henry Fitshugh; 3. Elizabeth, 
second wife of Henry Fitshugh; 4. Orlando, died young. Thomas Lee 
Brent married Flora Deshler and had issue: 1. Flora Deshler, married 
Thos. B. Hamilton and had Flora, John, Winifred and Virginia; 2. 
Winifred Lee, married Alex McKenzie and had Margaret and Kenneth; 
3. Thomas Lee, died young; 4. Louise, married Monsieur Duprieux. 


THE VIRGINIA MEMORIAL AT GETTYSBURG. 


The Virginia Memorial at Gettysburg, erected to the memory of her 
sons who fell on that field, was made by the sculptor, F. William Seivers, 
of Richmond, Virginia, well-known in his class at the Academy of Fine 
Arts in Rome, his instructor being Ettore Ferrarri, one of the foremost 
sculptors of Italy. 

Colonel Gordon McCabe, at that time chairman of the Virginia Com- 
mission, with Governor Stuart, inspected the work of the sculptor in 
his studio, and pronounced the statue of Lee “the noblest I have ever 
looked upon and I may add I have seen the best, both in Europe and in 
this country.” 

The Virginia Memorial at Gettysburg was instituted and moved for- 
ward by the efforts of the late Major-General Lindsay L. Lomax, 
at the time Southern Commissioner of the Military Park. He had the 
support and co-operation of Colonel John Page Nicholson, who for 
twenty-five or thirty years had been chairman of the Military Park 
Commission, and he had also the approval of the Secretary of War. 
General Lomax, who devoted the last years of his life to the success 
of the Virginia Memorial was a Virginian by birth, who resigned from 
the old army as a young officer at the beginning of the Civil War, and 
with his classmate, Fitzhugh Lee, identified himself with the South. 
After a distinguished military career (as chronicled in the War Records 
at Washington and in White’s National Biography, he settled at War- 
renton, Virginia. He was the only son of Mann Page Lomax, one of 
the first Ordnance officers, United States Army, and Assistant Adjutant- 
General under President Madison. Mann Page Lomax, married Eliza- 
beth Lindsay, a daughter of Colonel Lindsay of Revolutionary fame. 

The Virginia Memorial is one of the most beautiful monuments upon 
the Field of Gettysburg. It faces the equestrian statue of General 
George C. Meade, commander of the Army of the Potomac, erected 
by Henry K. Bush-Brown, later President of the Arts Club of Wash- 
ington. The statue of General Meade is splendid, masterful in its 
repose—he seems to be scanning the field, perhaps looking for Hill’s 
ten thousand men or the return of Pickett’s stricken Virginians. 
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“Sullen and silent, grim and stern, 
Standing where the roads make turn, 
Are the guns that held the fartherest right, 
Of the men who stood with Lee in the fight.” 

At this point, near the scene of Pickett’s charge, stands the Virginia 
Memorial to her sons, surmounted by a life-like magnificent figure of 
General Robert E. Lee on Traveler. Two great commanders of op- 
posing armies will face each other as long as time endures. 

The base of the Memorial is ornamented by three groups of statuary, 
representing the three branches of service. Upon the reverse side is the 
inscription, “Virginia To Her Sons At Gettysburg.” A young cavalry 
officer is the central figure, bearing the Flag of State, with the seal 
of the Old Dominion. Broken cannon, broken wheels, strew the surface. 
An Infantryman marches at the side of a young soldier who is biting 
a cartridge for his rifle. An Artilleryman is in action at close range, 
while to the right an Infantryman clubs his rifle, repelling attacks, as 
another double-quicks to the front. 

On the extreme right is the figure of a bugler boy, sounding the 
charge, which one can imagine heard by the Bugler Boy on Barlow’s 
Knoll, who sends an answering peal, ringing loud, re-assembling the 
Hosts of the Past. 

X, Washington, D. C. 


FAUNTLEROY MONUMENT AT NAYLOR’S HOLE. 
(Contributed by Col. P. C. Fauntleroy, U. S. A.) 


ERECTED TO THE FIRST PIONEER SETTLER OF NAY- 
LOR’S HOLE, VA. 


COLONEL 
MOORE FAUNTLEROY 
RICHMOND COUNTY MILITIA, VA. 


Born 1610 at “Craundall”, Southampton Co. England. 
Died 1663 Naylor’s Hole, Richmond Co. Virginia. 

Son of John Fauntleroy and Phoebe Wilkinson, his wife 

In 1639 married I Dorothy daughter of Thomas Colle; She died in 

England leaving a daughter Dorothy who remained in England and 
died in 1692. 

Coat of Arms confirmed and granted to him 8th Dec. 1633. He emi- 

grated to Va. in 1643; settled first in Upper Norfolk Co., afterwards 
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called Nansemond Co., Patented land there, was a Burgess from there 
1644-47. 

Circa 1650 he married II Mary Hill in Va. He moved to the 
“Northern Neck” and settled at Naylor’s Hole, Lancaster Co., where he 
purchased a large tract of land from the Rappahannock Indians, which 
was conveyed to him by a written conveyance dated 4th April 1651 and 
signed by “Accopatough, the true and right born King of the Indians 
of Rappahannock Town and Towns”, and also by his principal Indians, 
and duly witnessed by four Englishmen. This purchase was confirmed 
by “ACT I. The Grande Assemblie at James Cittie, Va., the 23rd 
March 1660-1 Sir Wm. Berkeley, his Majestie’s Governor; 13th year 
of Charles II”.—This place was successively in Lancaster Co., Old 
Rappahannock Co., and Richmond Co., from which he was a Burgess 
1651-1659: Justice of the Peace; successive commissioned by the Va. 
Assembly, Captain, Major, Lt. Col. and in 1656 Colonel of Va. Militia. 
His son and heir William* in 1680 married Katherine, daughter of Col. 
Samuel’ Griffin of Northumberland Co., Va. (she married II David 
Gwyn of Richmond Co., whose daughter Elizabeth Gwyn Lyde, widow 
of Stephen Lyde, married II Col. John* Tayloe of “Mt. Airy’, Rich- 
mond Co., Va.) He had three sons—Moore® Fauntleroy, who married 
Margaret, daughter of Paul Micou, Sr., and died at “Craundall” near 
Naylor’s Hole, Va., and Lt. Col. William* Fauntleroy, who married 
Apphia, daughter of Col. John* Bushrod, of Westmoreland Co., Va., 
and lived at “Mar’s Hill”, Naylor’s Hole, Va., and Col. Griffin® Fauntle- 
roy, of Northumberland Co., Va., who married Ann, daughter of 
Thomas? Bushrod, of Westmoreland Co., and lived in St. Stephens 
Parish, 

The family graveyard, about 200 yards South of this point was de- 
stroyed by repeated floods and the graves of five generations swept 
away. 


ENGRAVING OF WILLIAM BYRD, FOUNDER OF RICHMOND. 


Some months ago Mr. George Cole Scott, of “Ballyshannon”, near 
Richmond, had made in London a fine steel engraving of the head of 
William Byrd (2d). He had a few prints made for private distribution 
and then generously gave this Society the plate and twenty-five prints, 
also made in London, which will be offered for sale by this Society. 
The price will be $10.00 delivered at the Society’s house, 707 E. Franklin, 
or, by mail, $10.25. Mr. Scott learns that our prints will probably be 
ready in April. 

If there is a sufficient demand other prints will be made. The pro- 
ceeds will be added to the Endowment fund. 
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JAMESON. 


Can anyone give me any information about William Jameson who 
died in Nicholasville, Kentucky, in 1814. His wife was Anne Deboe, 
and their children were David, b. 1781; John, b. 1790; William, b. 
1784; Kitty, b. 1786; Jane Henrietta, b. 1793; Archibald, b. 1795; 
Burd, b. 1800. 


Mrs. Harvey W. Salmon, Jr., 
1153 Federal Ave., Seattle, Wash. 
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HARRISON OF JAMES RIVER. 
(Continued ) 


Rosert Carter’ Harrison (Carter Henry) was born at “Clifton”, 
June 14, 1765, and died at “Elk Hill”, Fayette County, Ky. He married 
on Feb. 14 or 15, 1788, Ann (died July 27, 1840), daughter of Col. 
Joseph Cabell, of “Mt. Sion”, Buckingham county. They first lived 
at “Ampthill”, Cumberland county and in 1806 removed to Fayette 
County, Ky., where he built a house which they named “Elk Hill”. 
“They settled on North Elkhorn, on the larger portion of that noble 
tract of land which had been awarded to Shadrack Vaughan for military 
services in Braddock’s war * * * * They called their new home Elk 
Hill and at this last abode it was that their children were reared. They 
were educated, if not liberally, well, and in accordance with the then con- 
dition and views of the country. The family mansion was the abode 
of hospitality. The rich and the poor, the young and the old, the 
serious and the gay, all met on this welcome theatre, and there com- 
municated to each their views, sentiments, and emotions. There was, 
in the circle of friends, no distinction made on the inequality of prop- 
erty, the only passport to it being real or supposed personal merit. 
Friends and connections were indeed held in their true regard, but 
others were also. Nor did there anything happen that did at all mar 
the enjoyment or the friendship of the social circle. Several of the 
members had been reared in the Old Dominion, and none of them cared to 
depart from the maxims of the family training. They were all re- 
solved that the blame should not rest on them if Kentucky should sink 
below the virtues of Virginia, or if the sons and daughters of Kentucky 
should degenerate from the high character of Virginia’s own children”. 
(Rev. Joseph C. Harrison, 1858, in Browns, Cabells and Their Kin.) 

Robert C.° and Anne (Cabell) Harrison had issue: 

84. Susanna Randolph, born April 1789, at “Mulberry Hill”, Buck- 
ingham county, the residence of her maternal grandfather. She 
married 1st, Charles Lewis, of Lynchburg, Va.; 2nd, Hugh 
Brent, Sr., of Paris, Ky., and died Oct. 12, 1806, without issue. 

85. Mary Hopkins, born at “Mulberry Grove”, and died June 10, 
1834. She married at “Elk Hill”, Feb. 1812, Samuel A. Rich- 
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ardson, who had been a colonel in the War of 1812 and was a 
distinguished lawyer of Lexington, Ky. 

Rev. Joseph Cabell’, D. D., born at “Clifton”, Va., May 27, 1793 
and died at Covington, Ky., Sept. 7, 1860, “began life as a lawyer, 
meeting with good success, but became a convert to the claims of 
religion and consecrated himself to the ministry in the Presby- 
terian Church. In 1824, Rev. John Breckinridge and himself 
established at Lexington, Ky., “The Western Luminary’, the 
first religious periodical ever published west of the Alleghany 
Mountains.” He married, Oct. 22, 1818, Sophia (born Dec. 24, 
1798) eldest daughter of Rev. James H. Rice, and granddaughter 
of Rev. David Rice, the pioneer Presbyterian minister of Ken- 
tucky. 


Issue: 


gl. 


93- 


86a. Anne Cabell, born Sept. 27, 1819, married Nov. 22, 1842, 
Joseph A. Graves, of Boone Co., Ky. 

86b. Robert Carter, born Oct. 5, 1821, died unmarried, 1893. 

86c. Lucy, born Sept. 23, 1827, married John Jordan, of New- 
port, Ky. 

86d. Maria, born June 16, 1830, married March 7, 1860, Nathan 
H. Clarkson, of Humboldt, Kansas. 

86e. Mary Hopkins, born at Olney, June 10, 1835, married Lewis 
H. Corbin, of Boone Co., Ky. 

86f. Susan Randolph, born in Ohio, Oct. 9, 1837, married George 
T. Gaines, of Florida. 

Carter Henry’. 

Anna Cabell, born Feb. 14, 1814, died 1887, married Dr. William 

Todd, of Farmington, Iowa. 

Ann Cabell, born at “Ampthill”, Cumberland Co., Va., Aug. 28, 

1798, married in 1818, Samuel M. Brown, of Lexington, Ky. 

Robert Carter’, born at “Ampthill”, October 1800, educated at 

William and Mary College, was a lawyer, member of the State 

legislatures of Kentucky and Missouri, Speaker of the Missouri 

House of Representatives. He married, Feb. 18, 1829, Theodosia 

Tompkins, of Fayette Co., Ky., removed from Kentucky to ‘Arrow 

Rock”, Cooper Co., Mo., in 1838. Issue: an only child, Sarah 

Ann, born Sept. 20, 1833, married, Sept. 20, 1833, her cousin, 

David Castleman. 

Elizabeth Lewis, born at “Ampthill”, Sept. 1802, married James 

Devoree, of Lexington, Ky. 

Sarah Randolph, born at “Ampthill”, Oct. 1804, married (1st) 

Capt. James Lansdale; (2nd) Mr. Bulkley, of Chicago. 

Virginia, born at “Mt. Athos”, Campbell Co., the home of her 

uncle, Col. William J. Lewis, July 4, 1806, “being the last child 

of her parents born in the great and venerable State which is 
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Mr. Bernard J. Harrison 
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the object, far beyond other States of the best affections of her 
children, she was called Virginia, in memory of the land of 
their nativity, which they were then leaving”. She married at 
“Elk Hill”, Ky., October 1824, David Castleman, of “Castleton”, 
near Lexington, Ky. 

94. Pocahontas Rebecca Peyton, born at “Elk Hill”, August 1809, 
married Dr. Samuel Sloane, of Jacksonville, Ill. 

52. Pryrone Harrison (Carter Henry’) married Miss Barclay and 
removed to Kentucky. He has descendants, but efforts to obtain 
any detailed information in regard to them has been unsuccessful. 

54. RanpotpH® Harrison, of “Clifton”, Cumberland county, was 
born at “Clifton”, Feb. 11, 1769, and died at the White Sulphur 


Spring, Greenbrier Co., Va., Sept. 23, 1839. 


The following sketch of his life was written by his daughter, Mrs. 
Nannie H. Garrett: 


A SKETCH oF THE Lire AND PARENTAGE OF RANDOLPH Harrison, Sr., 
or Ciirton, CUMBERLAND County, VA. 


Written by his daughter, Mrs. Nannie H. Garrett, for her grandchildren 
in Columbus, Mississippi, August, 1890. 


Born Feb. 2, 1769, at Clifton; married March 20, 1790, at Dungeness, 
Goochland County, Va.; died Sept. 23, at White Sulphur Springs, 
Greenbrier County, Va., 1839. 


Randolph Harrison, the subject of this sketch, was born at Clifton, 
in Cumberland County, Virginia, A. D. 1760, Feb. 11th. 

His father, Carter Henry Harrison, had inherited this (at that time) 
large estate by the will of his grandfather, Robin (or Robert) Carter of 
Corotoman in Lancaster County, Va., who, in consequence of his large 
possessions of land in different parts of the State, was commonly called 
King Carter, and when Carter Henry came of age he removed from 
Berkeley, James River (his father’s residence) to Cumberland, and 
established himself on his large farm. There he married Susanna 
Randolph (daughter of Isham Randolph and Susan Rogers of England 
who resided at Dungeness, Goochland County, Va.) a lady on the oppo- 
site side of the river. They had a large family of sons and daughters, 
of whom Randolph was the third son; besides him there were Robert 
Carter, Peyton (both of whom removed to Kentucky early in this 
century, having married respectively Miss Ann Cabell of Va. and 
Betty Barclay, Va., and both left many descendants in Kentucky), Ann, 
who married Mr. Drew, and Elizabeth married Mr. Jno. Bradley. 
Carter Henry was the 6th and youngest child, save a little girl, Susan, 
who died very young (she must have been older than he). He was a 
young man of great promise, had just graduated at William and Mary, 
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then the foremost College in the State, took out his license to practice 
Law, and died soon after reaching home, in 1800, being just 21 years 
of age. 

My father and I were left alone at Clifton after the marriage of 
all my sisters, my sister Sue (Mrs. Blain) being the last married, 
and he used to entertain me in the long winter evenings with stories 
and incidents of his early life, many of which I treasured up in my 
memory. 

The next event I remember his relating was when he was 12 years 
old; his mother’s brother, Thos. Randolph of Dungeness, had a little 
girl, an only daughter named Mary, whose mother (Jane Cary) had 
died, leaving her an infant of eleven months old, and she was taken 
charge of by her grand parents, Col. Archibald Cary of Ampthill 
(Chesterfield County) and his wife, who had been Miss Mary Randolph 
of Curles, James River. 

Col. Cary had a daughter Mary, living in Cumberland County, Mrs. 
Carter Page, of “The Fork”, whom he visited every Summer or Fall, 
and when his little granddaughter was old enough, he would take her 
with him, calling at Dungeness to see her father, and at Clifton to let 
her visit her aunt, Mrs. Harrison, her father’s sister. 

I must go back now to the time when my father was, I suppose, 
about 16 years old. My grandfather was a man of literary attain- 
ments devoted to his books, but giving little attention to business, so 
that his estate was (perhaps) even then becoming embarrassed. He 
had carried on the instruction of his boys himself until they were sent 
to college, but being a stern and harsh teacher, and my father a boy 
of high spirits, he could not brook this treatment, and after a day 
spent in deep thought, he decided to leave his home and carve his own 
way in the world; he had been one session at Hampden-Sidney College, 
and was most anxious to return and complete the course; this his 
father positively refused to allow and hence followed an altercation 
between them which resulted in this decision; it was a deliberate choice, 
which his father did not prevent, so he took leave of his mother and 
sisters calmly, but when his sister Elizabeth (afterwards Mrs. Bradley) 
insisted with tears that he should take her riding horse, his firmness 
gave way, and he wept with the rest. He accepted her offer, however, 
and rode to the house of an old gentleman about two miles off, who 
kept a house of entertainment, where he spent the night. This gentle- 
man was very fond of Papa (a Mr. Gilliam) and he Aried to dissuade him 
from his purpose, but when he found him determined to go, and that 
he had very little (if any) money, he pressed upon him the sum of 
Six Guineas, and two dollars, saying, “if you are ever able, you may 
return it; if not, you are welcome to it”; adding, “you know my son, 
I have always loved you better than any of my children except two”, 
naming a son and daughter. So the next morning bright and early, the 
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young hero (I may call him) crossed the river at Cartersville, and 
was riding slowly on the bank, not knowing where he was going, or 
what he should do, and whistling as he went, when he heard a loud 
halloo on the other side of the river, and pausing to listen, heard his 
name called, and an urgent entreaty to come back, from one who pro- 
fessed to have influence with his father, and promising to induce him to 
send Randolph to College; this temptation was too great to be resisted, 
and he yielded. But this false friend, instead of fulfilling his promise, 
enticed the inexperienced boy to play a game of “Fives” with him of 
which he was fond, and little by little won from him all of the money 
given him by his friend; and so time went on, and Papa found he had 
been deceived, and no effort had been made to induce his father to 
send him to College. This exasperated him, and mortified at having 
betrayed the trust reposed in him by Mr. Gilliam, he called the man 
out, and gave him a severe beating, although he was much older than 
my father, insisting on the return of the money, which had been delayed 
and promised from time to time, and would not desist until he obtained 
a solemn promise that he should have it, I think that night, or next 
morning. 


(To be continued) 


THE TAYLOR FAMILY OF NORTHUMBERLAND AND 
LANCASTER COUNTIES, VIRGINIA. 


(Contributed by Mrs. L. C. Anderson, Bainbridge, Ohio) 


The name Taylor appears often in the early records of Northumber- 
land and Lancaster Counties, Virginia. 

The name is variously spelled: Taylor, Taler, Tayler, Tayleur; 
and in the case of John Tayler of Wicomico, and later of his sons of 
Wicomico Parish it is spelled Taylor, Taylour, and Taillor. 

Contemporary with John Taylor of Wicomico, were several other 
Taylor families living in Northumberland and Lancaster counties. 
Seemingly no relationship existed between any of these families. 

As Rappahannock county, including Richmond county, also West- 
moreland county and Middlesex county were cut off from Northumber- 
land and Lancaster counties, we know that some of the Taylors men- 
tioned in early records were afterward domiciled in these adjoining 
counties. 

In Northumberland county, 1665, John Taylor makes a gift to son 
William. O. B. 1658-1666, p. 67. 
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The records of this county also show that one John Taylor is de- 
ceased 1667. Also, William Taylor and wife Ann deed land on Cone 
River, 1670. 

The estate of William Taylor of St. Stephens’ Parish is settled 
1709. In St. Stephens’ Register is found the following: 

Sarah, dau. of William Tayler, b. Nov. 26, 1668. 

Pheby, dau. of William Tayler, b. May 18, 1601. 

William, son of William Tayler, b. Feb. 23, 1693. 

The Order Book shows he left orphans Pheby, William, Mary, Eliz- 
abeth and John; and that John Waters was grandfather of the orphans 
of William and Mary Taylor, 1709. 

William Telour (spelled Taylor on margin) makes a will in North- 
wnberland county, 1746. Wife only is mentioned. 

In Lancaster county, Oct. 2, 1654, the estate of John Taylor is 
settled. 


In same year, Elizabeth Horton, wife of Tobias Horton, and relict — 


of John Taylor deceased, asks for her dower in her deceased hus- 
band’s estate. 

Tobias Horton, in will, Lancaster county, names son Tobias, dau. 
Rebecca, son-in-law Richard Taylor; wife Elizabeth. Fortunatus Snydor 
witnesses this will. 

Records further show that the last named John Taylor left a daughter 
who later married Simon Sallard, and a son Richard who died young. 

As stated previously there seems to be no connection whatever be- 
tween this John Taylor and the others Taylors of Lancaster county. 

John Taylor, Taylour, Tailler of Wicomico left many descendants. 

Wicomico comprised part of Northumberland and part of Lancaster 
counties, lying on the border of each. 

Here, John Taylor owned large tracts of land, bordering on the 
streams Wicomico, and Corotoman, and the inlets of the Bay. It is 
not far from present church of Wicomico, and, to this day, some of 
this land is in the possession of his descendants. 

Not much is known of John Taylour of Wicomico. Fire has destroyed 
many of the early records of Northumberland county. The book con- 
taining his will is also missing. 

That he was in Virginia at an early date is shown by the land grants, 
deeds and the depositions of his sons. 

Richmond Land Office 

John Ellis, James Jones, & John Taylor, 500 A., 1648, Northampton 
county. 

John Taylour, 100 A., pat. 1652, gr. 1662. 

John Taylour, 400 A., pat. 1652, gr. 1662. 

John Taylour, 450 A., pat. 1652, gr. 1662. 

All three grants to John Taylour situated on Creeks Bay, Lancaster 


county. 
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Northern Neck Grants 

John Taylor, 600 A., 1666, Wicomico. 

Northumberland Co. Record Book, 1666-1672, p. 42 

James Jones and John Taylour 1000 A. situated between Wicomico 
River branches and the branches of Corotoman River in Lancaster Co: 
land being formerly granted to John Hughlett, and by sd Hughlett sold 
to Thomas Gaskins, May 28, 1658, and by the sd Gaskins assigned over 
to James Jones and John Taylour Oct. 24, 1659, granted by William 
Berkley, June 22, 1664. 

James Jones deeds all patents, rights, etc., to land (described above) 
to John Taylour Nov. 16, 1668. 

Leonard Howson, James Pope, Henry Hudson, witnesses. 

Northumberland Co. O. B. 1658-1662 

Thomas Gaskins deeds 200 A. to James Jones & John Taylor—land 
patented in Northampton Co. This deed was made in the year 1662. 

John Taylor of Wicomico died in Northumberland Co. in the year 
1702. His wife Alice died the same year. 

O. B. 1699-1713, Northumberland Co. 

On motion of Alice and John Taylor, they are made executors of 
will of John Taylor, deceased. John Howson, a wt. April 15, 1702. 

Oct. 25, 1702. Mrs, Mary Everett, dau. of Alice Taylor, deceased, 
late widow of John Taylor deceased brings suit vs. John Taylor to get 
something from her mother’s estate. 

The late Mrs. Keach, of Wichita, Kansas, is authority for the state- 
ment that the maiden name of Alice Taylor, wife of John Taylor, 
was Alice Gascogne or Gaskins, daughter of Thomas Gascogne. 

From preceding and following records we shall see that John and 
Alice Taylor had sons John, Thomas and Lazarus, and daughters Mrs. 
Edmond Baysey (Basye) and Mrs. Mary Everett. They probably had 
other daughters. 

Book B, p. 76, Northern Neck Grants 

John and Thomas Taylor of Northumberland C. in 1704 receive a 
grant (or deed) of certain tracts of land, 1st, 200 A. granted to James 
Jones by pat. Sept. 27, 1660, and by him sold to John Taylor, deceased 
father of sd Thomas and John, and 699 A. granted to John Taylor, 
father, by pat. 1666, joins land possessed by William Therriatt, and now 
in possession of Thomas Taylor, Branch of Corotomon River, joins 
Thomas and George Everett, Isaac Wall, and John Webb, also joins 
Lazarus Taylor, Edmond Baysey’s land, Richard Condit, and joins some 
land formerly belonging to William Therriatt. 

O. B. 1699-1713, Northumberland Co. 

Edmond Basie brings suit vs. John Taylor for share of land—and 
this was laid off accordingly, 1702. 

In will of Edmond Basie Sr. of Wicomico Parish, Northumberland 
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Co., written Oct. 2, 1714, he named, brothers, John and Thomas Taylor. 
Also in Northumberland Co. 

Will of Lazarus Taylor, Feb. 2, 1711, eldest son William, and brother 
John Taylor; sons Argyle, Lazarus, Aaron and younger son John; 
daughters, but not named; son-in-law George Dameron, and brother 
John Taylor, executors. 

Codicil 1726, Jan. 4. 

Sons William, Argyle, Lazarus, Aaron & John, dau. Margaret Winter. 
Son William, sole executor, beloved friends W= Coppedge and Capt. 
John Howson. 

James Taylor, John Coppedge & John Hill, witnesses. 

Northumberland Co. Lazarus Taylor deposes in 1711, that he is 44 
years of age. 

O. B. 1699-1713 

John Taylor and his brother Lazarus sons of John and Alice Taylor, 
married sisters, Ann and Mary Veze or Vezey, daughters of George 
Vezey of Lancaster Co. 

Their brother, Thomas Taylor, married Elizabeth Therriatt, daughter 
of William Therriatt, and granddaughter of Dominick Therriatt, also 
of Lancaster Co. 

Lancaster Co. Book 7, p. 21 

Taylor to Taylor, deed Nov. 13, 1689. Lazarus Taylor of Wicomico 
Parish, Northampton Co. planter, and Mary his wife to John Taylor Jr. 
land in Parish of White Chapel, Lancaster Co. granted by patent unto 
George Vezey Sept. 2, 1663, one tract. Other tract pat. by George Vezey 
Sept. 18, 1665. Sd land was given by will of George Vezey to only 
son Thomas Vezy, who deceased without will or issue, so land descended 
unto Ann, wife of John Taylor, and Mary wife of Lazarus Taylor, in 
co-partnership; the sd Ann and Mary being sisters of the whole blood 
unto the sd Thomas Vezey deceased. Edwin Conway, Sarah Conway, 
witnesses. 

Lancaster Co., Vol. 7, p. 15, Feb. 11, 1688 

William Therriatt makes a gift of 850 A. of land lying at the head of 
the Western Branch of the Corotomon River, to his two daughters 
Ann Therriatt and Elizabeth Therriatt. 

Signed—Will Therriat. 

Witnessed by William Ball, & Nicholas Butler. 

Lancaster Co., Vol. 9, p. 189, Nov. 13, 1705, deed 

Thomas Taylor of the Parish of the Great Wicomico in the county 
of Northumberland, planter, and Elizabeth, his wife, one of the 
daughters of William Therriat, late of Lancaster Co. Gent., deceased, to 
Ellen Heale, 500 A. sd. land being part of the 850 A. given in co- 
partnership to Ann and Elizabeth by deed of gift Feb. 11, 1688 by 
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William Therriat, father of sd Ann and Elizabeth. Land joins Capt. 
Richard Ball and called Therriat’s headlands. 


Jos. Tayloe. Thomas Taylor 
Dan. McCarty witnesses signed 
Richard Buckroe. Elizabeth Taylor 


In the year 1657 William Grymes, Dominick Therriat, and John 
Taylour were paid for going to James City County. . 

A close study of the early records of Northumberland county shows 
that William Grymes, later, the widow Grymes, Dominick Therriat, 
and John Taylour, were neighbors, living on land that was near or 
adjoining. 

Court was held at the home of Dominick Therriat, 1657. 

He was sheriff of Northumberland Co. 1656. 

Lancaster Co., Vol. 9, p. 382, March 12, 1711, deed 


Thomas Taylor and wife Elizabeth and Henry Towles and wife 
Hannah to William Ball, a certain tract of land, pat. by John Wood- 
ington Jan. 15, 1658, and by him the sd John Woodington sold to 
William Vaughn, and by sd. William Vaughn sold to Dominick Therriat, 
and then descended to William Therriat, son and heir of aforesaid 
Dominick Therriat by pat. May 1, 1678, and descended to sd. Elizabeth 
Taylor and Hannah Towles, ye daughters of ye sd William Therriat 
deceased. 


Thos. Carter, Jos. Tayloe, Jno. Heale, witnesses. 
Lancaster Co. Book X, p. 265, Feb. 17, 1717 

Will, Thomas Taylor. 

Son Thomas plantation in Wicomico Parish where I formerly lived. 
daus. Martha and Elizabeth Taylor. 
daus. Ana and Sarah Taylor. 
son Therriat Taylor. 
wife Elizabeth and son Therriat, executors. 

Richard Cundiff Jr. Richard Ball, witnesses. 
Lancaster Co. Will of Elizabeth Taylor, Jan. 2, 1746 

John Taylor, son of my son Thomas Taylor, deceased. Thomas Ball, 
son of my dau. Ana Ball, wife of George Ball; gr. son John Taylor; 
dau. Martha Miller; gr. son Joseph Dameron; gr. dau. Elizabeth Ball; 
dau. Elizabeth Flowers. 

In 1745, Lancaster Co. Thomas Taylor’s estate is appraised. *Eva 
Taylor, wife and administrator. 

In 1755 Thomas Taylor’s estate is divided between Mr. Solomon 
Ewell in right of his wife Eva, late widow of Thomas Taylor, and 
John Taylor son and heir of Thomas Taylor. 

Lancaster Co. Therriat Taylor died without will according to oath 
of Thomas Taylor, 1738. 
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The exact date of the death of John Taylor II of Wicomico Parish 
is not wnown, but it is between Oct. 11, 1714, when his will is written 
and April 10, 1717, when the following deed is made in Lancaster Co., 
Vol. 11, p. 74, April 10, 1717. 

John Taylor & Moses Taylor, Executors of the last will and testa- 
ment of John Taylor deceased, late of Northumberland Co. Gent. 
dec’d slaves etc to Daniel McCarty of Westmoreland Co. and John 
Tayloe of Richmond Co. Gent. 

Vol. 13, p. 204, Nov. 11, 1742, Lancaster Co. 

James Taylor of Wicomico Parish in Lancaster Co. Colony of Vir- 
ginia, planter, to Shapleigh Neale of St. Stephen’s Parish of North- 
umberland Co. Gent, a tract of land, late the dwelling plantation of 
Jchn Taylor deceased, father of the sd James Taylor, as is shown in 
last will of John Taylor bearing date Oct. 11, 1714. It is bounded on 
the lands of Moses, Benjamin, Thomas and Lazarus Taylor. 

Dorcas Taylor, wife of James Taylor, releases her right. 

J. Eustace, Richard Neale, Thos. Edwards Jr. witnesses. 

John Taylor — Will — St. Mary’s White Chapel Parish — Lan- 
caster Co., Mar. 20, 1721/2. 
son Joseph, dau. Ann 
younger dau. not yet christened 
wife Catharine. 
mentions his father’s will. 
brothers, Moses, James and Benjamin, Robert Mitchel, and W= Cole 
wit. 

Lancaster Co., May 1, 1717 

In a transaction, Barbara Tayloe, widow of Joseph Tayloe, mentions 
slaves bought of John and Moses Taylor, executors of last will of 
John Taylor deceased of Northumberland Co., & 300 A. of land in 
Christ Church Parish, Lancaster Co. bought by John and Moses Tay- 
lor of Joseph Tayloe, late husband of Barbara. 

Lancaster Co., April 12, 1745 

Deed from Shapleigh Neale to George Conway, 250 A. of land lately 
bought by sd Neale of James Taylor Nov. 11, 1742, and given to James 
Taylor by will of his father John Taylor, between lands of Moses and 
Lazarus Taylor, and the land lately sold to Edmonds and Selden which 
did belong to Benjamin and Thomas Taylor brothers of sd. James and 
Moses Taylor. Isaac Taylor a witness. 

The book containing the will of John Taylor II is missing as in the 
case of his father, but from the preceding citations of his will, we 
know that John Taylor and wife, Ann Vezey, had sons John, Moses, 
Thomas, James and Benjamin. 


*Eva Taylor was daughter of James Ball. 
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Until the decease of his father in 1702, John Taylor was termed 
John Taylor, Jr., and occasionally it was John Taylor, merchant. 

Northumberland County Records show that John Taylor, Jr., brought 
in linen cloth of his own manufacture, 50 yards, in 1683. 

John Taylor, merchant, vs Bartholomew Schrever and wife Mary, 
late executor of Capt. William Lee, 1703. 

In Bruce’s Economic History of Virginia, we see where “John 
Taillor brought over supplies in early times.” Could this be the per- 
son to whom reference is made? 

The Order Books show that Capt. John Howson and Mr. John 
Taylor were sworn Justices, March 2, 1711. 

May 20, 1713, Capt. John Howson and Mr. John Taylor take oath as 
Justices. 

In Wicomico Parish Book, Dec. 27, 1703. Mr. John Taylor, Mr. 
Sam’l Mahane, Mr. John Harris, Mr. Hancock Lee, Mr. Bartholomew 
Schriver, Mr. Thomas Gaskins, Mr. Richard Lattimer are named as 
vestrymen. 

The last time Mr. John Taylor’s name appears as vestryman of 
Wicomico Church is Oct. 23, 1712/3. 

Later Mr. John Taylor and Capt. Argyle Taylor appear in same office. 

We have given will of John Taylor son of John Taylor II, and will 
give a few records of his brothers, Moses, Thomas, James and Ben- 
jamin. 

Will of Moses Taylor was probated in Lancaster Co., April 23, 1748, 
he names wife Mary. 

sons Thomas, Isaac and John 

dau. Sarah Pope. 


gr. dau. Mary Pope. 
Note. Mary, wife of Moses Taylor, was a daughter of Malachi 


Burbury, who was vestryman of Wicomico Church at an early date. 

1742, Nov. 24. Lancaster Co. Parish of Wicomico. Robert Jones 
and wife Elizabeth, late widow of Thomas Taylor deceased of North- 
umberland Co. surrenders her dower right of Thomas Taylor dec’d to 
Ellis Gill and Thomasine his wife, the latter only daughter and sole 
heir of Thomas Taylor, deceased. 

Lancaster Co., Aug. 11, 1742 

Shapleigh Neale deeds to James Taylor 1000 A. of land in Prince 
William Co. given by will of Dr. Alexander Bell dec’d to Margaret wife 
of Shapleigh Neale, for which James Taylor transfers to Shapleigh 
Neale 250 A. etc in Wicomico Parish, Lancaster Co. Proven by oaths 
of Thos. Edmonds, Thos. Edwards Jr. and Prayer of William Morgan. 

In O. B. 1729-37, p. 481, Northumberland Co. John Basye, John 
Copedge, and Edmond Basye came into court, and being sworn on ye 
Holy Evangelist Declared that Dorcas Taylor that is now wife of 
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James Taylor, this colony, is ye same person which was formerly 
named Dorcas Walters to whom a legacy, to wit, slaves etc were left her 
by John Contanceau, Jr. in his last will bearing date Dec. 17, 1718, and 
confirmed to her by deed etc. 

In 1767. James Taylor of Halifax, N. C., appoints Richard Taylor 
attorney in behalf of slaves left his wife Dorcas by John Contancean. 

Note. John Contanceau, Will, Northumberland Co., Dec. 17, 1718, 
prob. Jan. 21, 1719. 
Uncle W= Young. 
Aunt Sarah Ball. 
Cousins Dorcas, Katharine and Elizabeth Walters. 
Cousin John Young. 
Cousins Joseph Ball & Mary Ball. 
Cousin Sarah Ball, gr. dau. of Richard Ball. 
Cousin Margaret Ball. 
Cousin Joseph Ball, executor. 
Sarah Ball, wife of Joseph Ball. 
Patrick Bayly. 
David Ball, Patrick Bayly, Chas. Duages(?) wt. 

Lancaster Co., Vol. 13, p. 308, Jan. 14, 1742 

Benjamin Taylor and wife Elizabeth of Wicomico Parish, nme’ 
Co. deed to James Ball of St. Mary’s White Chapel Parish land in 
Wicomico Parish, 200 A. 

Jeduthum Ball, and Richard Selden, witnesses. 

Memorandum 

That on the 14th day of Jan. 1742, Livery of seizen and possession 
of the within 200 A. of land etc. was made and given by the within 
mentioned Benjamin Taylor and Elizabeth his wife to the within men- 
tioned James Ball by the sd Benjamin Taylor and Elizabeth his wife 
entering into the principal mansion house upon sd land, no other person 
being therein, and coming out and delivering the handle of the door of 
the sd. house to the sd. James Ball in the presence of 

Jeduthun Ball 
Richard Selden. 


(To be concluded) 


WILLIAM MOSELEY, EMIGRANT. 
By Robert B. Moseley, London, England. 


For some time all that has been known of William Moseley, emigrant, 
is that he was a Merchant of Rotterdam and settled in Princess Anne 
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County, Virginia, in 1649-50. Of his antecedents, marriage, and his 
other family connections there has been much speculation and in some 
cases absurd romancing. It has been definitely proved in the past few 
months that this family are not connected with and do not trace from 
the Rolleston Hall Moseleys. The Virginia Moseleys and the Rolleston 
Moseleys trace from a common ancestor, one Ernald a Saxon who is first 
heard of as a leaseholder in the hamlet of Moseley (or Mosleii as it is 
in the Domesday Book) in Staffordshire, in the 12th cbentury. Rolle- 
ston Hall was not acquired by the present Moseley family living there 
until the middle of the 17th century. No mention is made of any emi- 
grant to America in any of the Rolleston family records. 


The British Public Record office furnishes a great amount of infor- 
mation respecting the parentage of William Moseley and ancestors fur- 
ther back, but is silent as to the emigrant. Not even the well-known 
“Licenses to Pass Overseas” tells us anything about his travels. The 
Parish Records of Barburton, Nottinghamshire, give us the date of 
his baptism, December roth, 1608. At four years of age he is named in 
a chancery suit as co-defendant in a controversy over his title to a 
mill and its water rights. This is the last we hear of him until he 
arrived in America thirty-seven years later. We do not know who he 
married or where, but it is a reasonable presumption that his wife was 
Susannah Cockroft, whose father William was a Pepperer and a Mer- 
chant Adventurer in Rotterdam in 1648. The marriage took place 
either at Halifax, Yorkshire, or in Rotterdam, and it is likely from such 
deductions as we are able to make from certain known facts that two 
of their children were born in England and the third in Holland. It 
may be assumed that he went to Holland about 1635, but we do not know. 
Some genealogists have tried without success to identify him with a 
William Moseley, J. P., in Gloucester Co., in 1635. There has also 
been much speculation as to why William of Rotterdam went to Vir- 
ginia. Because his arrival in 1649-50 coincided with a large influx of 
Cavaliers it has been assumed that his “property” in England was se- 
questrated by the Cromwellians, but there is no reason for such an 
assertion. It is probable that he was in Holland during the Com- 
monwealth period and took no active part in the trouble. Furthermore, 
being a younger son he had no landed estate of any importance. His 
brother Charles was a faithful follower of Sir William Cavendish on 
but doubtless the underlying cause was the difficulties English traders 
were experiencing in 1648 with the Dutch authorities, who imposed 
retaliatory restrictions on English traders, resultant upon the stringent 
operation of the Cromwellian navigation laws, and which made com- 
mercial intercourse between England and Holland almost impossible. 


The earliest positively known ancestor of William Moseley, emi- 
grant, is JOHN who lived in the late 15th century in whittington, 
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Staffordshire. He married an heiress to considerable property, one 
Agnes Longmere. He died about 1514. They had one son. 

NICHOLAS who lived at Enville, Staffs. and married Elizabeth 
Harecourt. They had among other children 

HUMPHREY who went to London about 1550 and was admitted 
to the Middle Temple, where afterwards a window was placed to his 
memory and is still to be seen in the famous dining hall of the benches. 
He lived in St. Mary Highmount, Parish of St. Nicholas Cole Abbey 
the Royalists side, and for some years later appealed to the Duke of 


Newcastle for financial assistance. William’s eldest brother, Richard, — 


was educated for the Law at Grays Inn, and is thought to have gone 
to Virginia about 1653 with the three children of William. It was there- 
not the Commonwealth difficulties alone that impelled William to go 
to Virginia. He was obviously a man of means and of some standing 
socially. The fact that he had relatives already in Virginia—the Kemps 
and the Heighmans—may have been another reason of his emigrating, 
and for some years was Under-Sheriff of Wood Street Compter. He 
married Margaret Heighman, daughter of Sir Clement Heighman of 
Ousden, Suffolk. On Sir Clement’s death in 1576, Humphrey bought 
the estate but continued to live in London. He died in 1592. They 
had a number of children among whom was 

WILLIAM to whom his father left his “books of civil law”. He 
was born in London in 1562 and was an extensive and prosperous cloth 
merchant carrying on trade between England and Holland. He had 
a town house in London and a country home in Gunnersbury, Middlesex, 
and spent some time in Middelburg and Rotterdam. He married Dorothy 
Helmes of Burford, Oxfordshire. The clue to the line we have traced 
was found a few years ago in the archives in Rotterdam. This con- 
sists of a document dated 1603 in which one “Willem Mosley” is men- 
tioned as a member of a creditors committee from Middelburg who 
had a claim against a bankrupt tailor in Rotterdam. Without delin- 
eating all the steps which put us on the track, suffice it to say that 
ample corroborative evidence has been found in the Chancery Records 
in the Public Record Office to prove without a doubt the identity of this 
William Moseley. In 1608 he retired to Carburton, Notts, and died 
there in 1642/3. He was the father of 


WILLIAM THE EMIGRANT. 


{Mr. Moseley writes that he had intended to give more fully the 
pedigrees, proofs, etc., but that at present, pressure of business pre- 
vents him from doing so.] 
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